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® Here is a bahar Teamnatien that will boost your 
sales, not for just a few days, but for an entire 
year! It offers a complete and different merchan- 
dising campaign for every month of the year. 
Thousands of bakers are already profiting through 
its use. 


@ OVER 250 COLORFUL DISPLAY PIECES 


Every one of the twelve promotions includes 
sufficient display material and other merchandis- 
ing aids to conduct a full-scale campaign. 


@ FORMULAS BY THE NATION'S EXPERTS 


Cakes and pies by W. E. “Bill” Broeg and Monroe 
Boston Strause. 


@ NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY SUPPORT 


Publicity stories on the featured products are run 
in the food section of leading newspapers. House- 
wives are urged to patronize their local bakeries 
and buy the featured pie or cake. 


¢ ALL YOURS AT NO EXTRA COST 


The “Promotion of the Month” is yours at no ex- 
tra cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 
Or, you can subscribe to it for only $5.00. If you 
have not yet sent for this profit-building service, 









nero 0 oe ucts fill out and send in this coupon today. 
FEATURED Tih ment @ Mnternational 
one ear op : ‘ 
of the Y BAKERY PROVED MILLING COMPANY 





: ae ne CENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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“PROMOTION OF THE MONTH” International Milling Company Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Enclosed, please find my check or money order in the amount of $5.00. This pays 
for my subscription to the ““PRomMoTION OF THE MONTH” in full. Please send the 
first in the series of twelve monthly merchandising kits. The remaining eleven are 

to be sent to me one each month for the next eleven consecutive months. ee 


Please give me further information as to how I can receive the “PROMOTION OF 
THE Montn” without cost with the purchase of Velvet Cake Flour. 


Bakery Name 
Address __ — 
— —— — = 
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OMEN WANT THE INSIDE STORY — and we don’t mean 

gossip! Today's bread buyers demand fine grain, soft 
texture and good volume. Loaf appearance and flavor are 
major selling points. Bakers who use flour milled from 
Nebraska wheat bake beautiful bread day after day. Their 
loaves are successful loaves — always in demand. 


Four wheat varieties comprise nearly all of the 1953 Nebraska 
wheat crop.* These four Nebraska varieties were developed 
with milling and baking superiority in mind. Use Nebraska 
wheat flours and your bread customers will find the perfect 
inside story in every slice. 


Write us for the full story on Nebraska wheat. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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of Nebraska’s 1953 wheat 
crop of 85 million bushels is 
of varieties that are ap- 
proved by the : draska 
Grain Improvement Associa- 



































tion and rate ‘‘good”’ to 








“excellent” in milling and 








baking characteristics. 





An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 
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EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 
EMMET J. HOFFMAN, Editorial Assistant 
L. R. McDONALD, Research Director 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E, 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Sales Representative 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Sales Representative 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Assistant Manager 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, II. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Assistant Manager 


FOREIGN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 7-8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, te efi WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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high altitude spring wheat— plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING GO. ssvis cw, s. oat. 
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SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 


MASTERPIECE - 








Hv 1Nna 





MINNESOTA 








Mitts AT 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


APPLETON, 














Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 
THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 


























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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THE FOUNDATION 


for our new 


2,000,000 Bushel Elevator 


On March first, construction of our new elevator was started. When it 
is completed, it will provide us 2,000,000 bushels of additional storage 
for choice Nebraska milling wheat from which to mill— 


THE FOUNDATION 
FOR GOOD BREAD 


GOOCH’S BEST 
Patancee FLOURS 


GOMEC AKSARBEN 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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This startling new all-rayon 
bag... Bemis BEMARON ... opens a 
whole new field of use for bags for 
home sewing. There’s nothing else like 
it. Its silky sheen and soft, smooth 
texture make it ideal for blouses, 
dresses, underwear, slips and scarves. 
It launders perfectly. And it’s super- 
absorbent . . . wonderful for towels. 


BEMARON comes in four beautiful 
pastel shades — pink, blue, green and 
yellow — as well as white. 


Bemis BEMARON is stronger, weight 
for weight, than cotton fabric. Your 
brand can be billboarded on Bemis 
Band-Label, or printed on the bag 
with special Bemis Lustre Inks. 


BEMARON is a Bemis exclusive. You'll 
want to get on the bandwagon early. 
Get the complete story from your 
Bemis Man. 


PO ee lead 


ROO 
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A Quality Flow... 


We have no monopoly on flour quality . . . but we assure you that 
every car of KELLY’S FAMOUS is made with the sound crafts- 
po manship and devotion to an ideal of perfection that guarantees the 
eae best in baking performance. That’s what we mean when we say 


that KELLY’S FAMOUS is a quality flour. 


viyamin 
' 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











dhe WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KAASA® Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


We know that POLAR BEAR flour will win and hold the 
confidence of any baker who buys it. It must, because we 
produce POLAR BEAR from excellent, strong wheat by the 
most scientific and careful milling. And we are proud to be 


able to invite you to be guided by the experience of any 
baker who has used POLAR BEAR. 


: Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 
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dhe NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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Eliminate the flour 
blending problem in 
your plant by using WIS- 

DOM Bakers’ Patent — 
alone. WISDOM is a blend 

of famous Nebraska wheats; 
varieties with mellow charac- 
teristics of a short mixing 
curve and stronger types with 
longer mixing tolerance. WIS- 
DOM is milled from Nebraska 
wheat, 98% of which is ''good" to 

“excellent” in milling and baking 

quality. 





Flour Mills at: 
Omaha, Grand Island, 
Fremont, Nebraska and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co. 
Decatur, Alabama 















ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 BUSHELS 









DAILY CAPACITY 9,500 CwTs. 


ONEBK 


General Offices: Omaha, Nebraska 
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HEADACHES OVER 


Here’s why: i) Cream Loaf is milled on/y from 


ol 


carefully selected wheat throughout the crop year 
. 2) Cream Loaf quality is laboratory con- 
trolled at each mill and double-checked by our 
central products control laboratory ... 3) Cream 
Loaf provides absolute uniformity—no seasonal 
variations in tolerance or mixing time. . 
A) Cream Loaf a/ways makes fine-textured, ap- 


petizing loaves with a brilliant white crumb color 








—-  UNENRICHED 


bakery flours in America because it consistently 


measures right up to your baking skill. cfamammen orn | LARABE mimmearo. 


'S minmesora 


, Se gens am 8 ee eens ome ee, ae -- = 
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. 3) Cream Loaf is one of the largest =e 
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Commander-Larabee 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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USDA SET TO ANNOUNCE PLAN 
TO SELL CCC WHEAT TO SPAIN 





First Shipment to Go Direct From CCC; Private Trade 
to Handle Most of 275,000-Ton Total Move- 
ment of Lower Grades 


WASHINGTON — The last snarls 
of the proposal to deliver approxi- 
mately 275,000 tons of lower grade 


U.S. wheat to Spain have been un- 
tangled, and later this week, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture will 


announce the formal conclusion of 
arrangements with Spain whereby 
the exports of this quantity of wheat 
will be taken from Commodity Credit 


Corp. stocks and delivered by the 
private export trade. 
It is understood that before the 


private export trade starts its part 
in the Spanish requirement 25,000 
tons of wheat will be moved from 
CCC stocks direct to the Spanish 
government in a government-to-gov- 
ernment transaction. The direct ex- 
ports by CCC were made necessary 
to meet urgent Spanish requirements, 
it is said, and since the private trade 
aspects for participation had not 
been cleared it was necessary to go 
ahead with this 25,000-ton movement. 

The private export trade share in 
this business appears to insure large- 
ly the principle of private enterprise 
and small profits for the exporters 
since they may be required to finance 
the Spanish currency until such time 
as military funds are advanced to 
pay for the development of bases 
in Spain. Then U.S. dollars will be 
available to pick up the Spanish pe- 
which the exporters will re- 
ceive in payment. 

It is understood that 
stocks are to be sold to 
exporters f.o.b. seaboard 
provisions of GR 261. 

The Spanish transaction will be a 
type of Mutual Security Act Sec. 550 
arrangement but not directly credit- 
ed to that provision of the foreign 
aid law. The similarity exists in the 
receipt of foreign currency in pay- 
ment. 
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BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


J. J. McCRACKEN LEAVES 
MNF WASHINGTON OFFICE 

WASHINGTON Herman Fakler, 
vice president in charge of the Wash- 
ington office of the Millers National 
Federation, announced April 2 that 
John J. McCracken is leaving the 
staff of the Washington office April 
30, 1954 


For the past two years Mr. Mc- 
Cracken has been assistant to Mr. 
Fakler. 

In making this announcement Mr. 
Fakler said, “I am sorry Mr. Mc- 
Cracken is leaving my staff. He has 
proved to be an able assistant.” 

Mr. McCracken’s plans for the 


future are at the moment indefinite. 


—B REAL 


BUFFALO ELEVATOR BEING 
SOLD TO NORRIS GRAIN 


BUFFALO—-The 2,100,000-bu. Ma- 
rine Elevator in Buffalo is being sold 
to Norris Grain Co. interests in Chi- 
cago by its Buffalo owners, it was 
announced here this week. 

The elevator is being sold for “‘sub- 
stantially” more than its assessed 
valuation of $602,000. 

Edward J. Nolan, president of the 
Marine Elevator Co., will continue in 
a senior executive capacity in the op- 


S THE STAFF OF LiFE-——— 





eration of the elevator under its new 
ownership. He and Francis E. Smith, 
manager of a Norris branch office in 
Buffalo, will direct the elevator’s op- 
eration. 

The holders of more than the re- 
quired two thirds of the stock in Ma- 
rine Elevator Co. have approved the 
sale. The largest block is held by 
Mrs. W. Stuart Gordon, Jr., wife of a 
Buffalo industrialist; her daughter, 
Suzanne Abell, and her son, C. C. Lee 
Abell. Mrs. Gordon has been vice 
president of the company. 

The concrete elevator on Childs St. 
on Buffalo’s waterfront, was built in 
1925. It is expected that the company 
which is now selling it will be dis- 
solved. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROY 0. McKENNA, NORRIS 
VICE PRESIDENT, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—Roy O. McKenna, 
63, vice president and manager of the 
Norris Grain Co., Kansas City, died 
April 2. Mr. McKenna had been in 
poor health for the past three years 
and recently had not been regular- 
ly engaged in business. 

Born in Jefferson City, Mo., Mr. 
McKenna came to Kansas City at the 
age of 18. For many years he was 
associated with the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co., Kansas City, and continued with 
that company after it was purchased 
by the Farmers National Grain Corp., 
the government sponsored organiza- 





tion that was active in grain han- 
dling in the thirties. When the Farm- 
ers National was disbanded, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna spent a year in the grain 
business in Amarillo before return- 
ing to Kansas City in 1938 to be- 
come manager of the Norris opera- 
tions here. 

The Norris company here operates 
the Norris, Kansas City Southern 
and Burlington elevators, in addition 
to a large line of country elevators. 

Mr. McKenna served in numerous 
official duties with the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, of which he was a 
member for 32 years. He was a di- 
rector and served on numerous com- 
mittees during this period. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna was a Mason, member of the 
River and Kansas City clubs and a 
member of the Country Club Chris- 
tian Church. Funeral services were 
held April 5 in Kansas City. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Grace McKenna; a daughter, Mrs. 
John Troug, both of Kansas City, 
and a brother, Edward McKenna of 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NORTH DAKOTA FLOUR 
MILL PROFIT $268,473 
GRAND FORKS, N.D.—The North 
Dakota State Mill & Elevator Co. 
here has reported an operating profit 
of $483,592 for 1953. After setting up 
allowances for depreciation and re- 








serve, $268,473 was listed as net 
profit. 
The firm manufactured 1,437,550 


sacks of flour in the year. 
———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GENERAL PAYS 15¢ 
NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., an- 
nounced a dividend of 15¢ per share 
on the shares of common stock pay- 
able May 1, 1954 to the holders of 
record on April 15, 1954. At the Feb. 
3, 1954 meeting, the directors de- 
clared a regular dividend of $2 per 
share on the preferred stock payable 

April 1, 1954, 





Trade Agreement 
Assures Canadian 
Sales to Japan 


VANCOUVER — Announcement of 
the signing in Ottawa during the 
week of the new trade treaty be- 
tween Canada and Japan brought en- 
couragement to grain exporters that 
there would continue to be a sub- 
stantial trade in wheat and barley 
to Japan despite the reported U.S. 
wheat gifts to that country. 

The new treaty will not go into 
effect until after it has been ratified 
in Tokyo some time in May. Recent 
utterances by the minister of trade 
and commerce, C. D. Howe, were to 
the effect that the sale of grain to 
Japan had been protected for the 
next two years at least. Now the new 
treaty strengthens this hope. 

Japan was the third largest wheat 
buyer in Canada last year and is one 
of the leading markets for barley. 
Outside of a few cargoes of barley 
purchased here late in March, there 
have been very few Canadian grain 
sales to Japan recently. 

The local representative of the Ja- 
pan Export Trade Research Organi- 
zation reported during the week that 
he had received a copy of the Osahi 
News in which it was stated that the 
Japanese government has approved 
plans for a $60 million loan from 
Canada to be guaranteed by the Bank 
of Japan. The entire sum, it is stated, 
will be used for the purchase of 
Canadian wheat and barley, repre- 
senting some 600,000 tons. 

The recommendation comes from 
the Japanese trade mission which 
visited this country last year. Pur- 
chases under the new agreement 
would be made by private firms, 
whereas grain in the past was bought 
in bulk by the Japanese government 
purchasing agency. 





Moisture Need Urgent as Warm 
Weather Arrives in Southwest 


As the trade was analyzing both 
favorable and bad reports on the con- 
dition of new winter wheat, the crop 
entered a critical phase of its de- 
velopment this week. Warm, spring 
weather entered the region for the 
first time, and with the rising tem- 
peratures the need for moisture be- 
came greater. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. points out the moisture situ- 
ation in Kansas by indicating some 
rainfall was received about 10 days 
ago but that a good deal of rain is 
needed to bring about any recovery 
in the western part of the state. 
The southwestern section of the state 
did not receive any rainfall to speak 
of. The crop has been given up in 
nine southwestern counties, and rain 
is needed there now to settle the 
dust so that the land can be pre- 
pared for the planting of sorghums. 

The crop improvement group be- 
lieves that even though a severe dust 
storm covered the state around the 
middle of March, rain immediately 
following in northwestern Kansas 
leaves the region with good pros- 
pects except for isolated fields. 

“Except as mentioned, the Kan- 
sas wheat crop looks good, with 
many areas in much better shape 
than a year ago—as in the Larned, 
Jetmore and Great Bend area- 


which is far ahead of last year. Also 
the area between Tribute and Sharon 
Springs which was practically va- 
cant a year ago now has some good 
wheat,” the report said. “In sum- 
ming up the state as a whole, we 
can say the prospects are good, ex- 


cepting the southwestern area, and 
leaving out this area the condition is 
probably better than a year ago, On 
the other hand, rainfall is needed 
now.” 

A. W. Erickson, crop reporter, was 


(Continued on page 64) 





Speakers Named for MNF’s 52nd 
Annual Convention on May 17-18 


CHICAGO Industry and national 
problems facing the milling trade will 
be outlined by well-known speakers 
at the 52nd annual convention of the 
Millers National Federation May 17- 
18. General sessions of the conven- 
tion will begin with the afternoon 
session May 17 and conclude with a 
dinner May 18. 

Ear! F. Cross, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, will evaluate the 
changes which have taken place in 
recent years in the flour milling in- 
dustry, with particular reference to 
the present structure of the industry. 

“Wheat—A Policy Challenge,” is 
the title of an address which will be 
given by Dr. O. B. Jesness, head of 
the agricultural economics depart- 


ment, University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Jesness is a nationally-known au- 
thority on agricultural policy and in 
his address will limit himself largely 
to observations on the wheat situ- 
ation. 

Marvin McLain, head of the grain 
branch of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, will also speak. 

It is expected that two additional 
speakers will be added. As far as 
possible, the convention time will be 
devoted to topics of immediate im- 
portance in the milling field. 

Those not having made hotel res- 
ervations are asked to do so immedi- 
ately by contacting John Sherlock, 
who is in charge of handling such 
reservations, at the MNF office, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 
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Interstate Bakeries Adds Oakland Plant 


. ig Si sok 


NEW PLANT—The newest acquisition of the Interstate Bakeries Corp. is 
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shown in the aerial photograph above—the former Remar Baking Co., Oak- 
land, Cal, the largest bakery in the city. Marking the entrance of Interstate 
inte the northern California market, the bakery was purchased for $1,250,000. 


KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. has for the first time ex- 
panded its operations into northern 
California by acquiring the Remar 
Baking Co., largest bakery in Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Rk. L. Nafziger, Interstate presi- 
dent, announced that the Remar 
plant, with sales between $3 million 
and $4 million annually, was pur- 
chased in full from P. O. Pedersen, 
president and founder, and two min- 
ority owners, D, V. H. Stearns and 
Ray W. Morris for $1,250,000 cash. 

The bakery will be operated as the 
Remar Baking Co. division of Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp., with Mr. Ped- 
ersen remaining as president of Re- 
mar. John R. Dow, executive vice 
president of Interstate, will be vice 
president and C. W. Thornton, Inter- 
state secretary-treasurer, will be sec- 
retary and treasurer of the new divi- 
s§10n 

“Remar will continue to market its 
product under the ‘Sunbeam’ label of 
the Quality Bakers of America Co- 
operative, Inc., a group of more than 
100 independent bakers. The out- 
standing quality of the loaf and the 
label will not be changed,” Mr. Naf- 
ziger said. 

“We expect to operate this plant 
with the present fine Remar family 
of employees. This modern plant, 
right at the end of the Bay Bridge 
and only eight minutes from San 
Francisco, is capable of tripling its 
business within the next few years. 

“We are proud that our company 
is now a part of the great Bay Area 
of Northern California and expect to 
carry on a vigorous campaign to in- 
crease sales in that vital market of 
2 million people. The Remar proper- 
ty includes several acres of ideally 
located undeveloped industrial land 
which will encourage plant expansion 
as justified by increasing sales,” Mr. 
Nafziger said 

Glenn A. Fullerton, assistant gen- 
eral manager of Remar, will become 
plant manager. Mr. Fullerton was 
with Interstate for 12 years before 


joining Remar in 1943. Mr. Pedersen, 
who remains as president, also previ- 
ously acted as general manager of 
Remar. 

Mr. Pedersen, born and raised in 
Denmark, started in the bakery busi- 
ness in Oakland in 1930. With his 
brother he started the Best Baking 
Co. in the East Bay city in 1923, 
merging with Remar to form Remat 
Baking Co. in 1933. Mr. Pedersen be- 
came president of the new business, 
with his wife serving as vice presi- 
dent for a period. His brother left 
the enterprise in 1934. 

The Remar operation has been ex- 
panded since Mr. Pedersen’s acquisi- 
tion until now it is doing approxi- 
mately 10 times the business it was 
20 years ago. With the main office 
and plant at 46th and Adeline in Oak- 
land, the company also owns and op- 
erates distributing plants in Concord 
and Vallejo, Calif. 

For years Mr. Pedersen has served 
on the board of directors of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America. In 1946 he 
organized the Northern California 
Bakers Assn., which he has served as 
president since its founding. 

Probably the oldest active member 
of the baking industry in the Bay 
Area, Mr. Pedersen said, ‘This move 
marks a progressive step in the his- 
tory of Remar Baking Co. With the 
resources and excellent personne! of 
Interstate in back of the staff and 
organization already developed here, 
and the great Northern California 
market to serve, Remar can expafid 


from three to five times in five 
years.” 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. is a na- 
tionwide concern which operates 


bread plants in Los Angeles and six 
other California cities; Chicago and 
two other Illinois cities; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Omaha, Neb.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; and the home city of 
Kansas City, Mo., where home offices 
of the company occupy a new head- 
quarters building erected in 1953 
About one third of the firm’s volume 
is done on the West Coast. 





Economists Predict Steady Wheat, 
Feed Grain Prices During April 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
wheat and feed grain prices are ex- 
pected during April, according to the 
department of agricultural economics 
at Kansas State College. The govern- 
ment price support program con- 
tinues to be the dominant market 
influence on wheat. 

The economists support their pre- 
diction with the following analysis: 

Wheat supplies in the U.S. on 
March 1 totaled about 1,070 million 
bushels. This compares with 815 mil- 


lions on the comparable date a year 
earlier and a 1947-51 average of 632 
millions. This points to a record 
earry-in of near 850 million bushels 
at the beginning of the 1954 wheat 
harvest. 

Exports have been small this sea- 
son in comparison with recent rec- 
ords. Exports of wheat and flour 
equivalent for the July, 1953 to Feb- 
ruary, 1954, period totaled less than 
140 million bushels. Exports during 
the comparable period of 1952-53 






were 220 millions; with a 1947-51 
average of about 280 millions. 

Upward pressure exerted on prices 
by the price support program is being 
checked somewhat by the apparent 
prospect of a shortage of storage 
space for the 1954 grain crops. The 
approaching harvest will exert an in- 
creasing influence upon prices as ad- 
justments in the market are made to 
prospective crop conditions. In past 
years farmers have not generally sold 
wheat under loan for less than a 
3 to 8 cent premium over the net 
loan rate. This year, many farmers 
are expected to sell a considerable 
quantity of farm stored wheat at 
somewhat less than the net loan rate 
in order to provide storage space for 
the new crop. 

Supplies of feed grains appear to 
be sufficient to meet prospective 
needs at prices that are likely to pre- 
vail. The danger of a_ prospective 
shortage of storage space appears to 
be reduced as farmers and the grain 
trade respond to incentives to pro- 
vide additional facilities. 

Corn plantings are expected to ex- 
ceed acreage allotments in all the 
major corn producing areas if farm- 
ers intentions reported on March 1 
are carried out. An over-all acreage 
reduction of less than 1% for all of 
the U.S. was indicated, with de- 
creased plantings in the “commercial 
corn” areas being almost entirely off- 
set, acreagewise, in the South and 
other areas. It should be remembered 
that these are “intentions” and not 
plantings. If carried out, the acreage 
planted to corn in 1954 would be the 
smallest in more than a quarter cen- 
tury. 

An increase of about 8% in the 
acreage for all feed grains was in- 
dicated in the March 1 report. An 
increase in plantings of oats, barley 
and grain sorghum combined with ex- 
pected corn acreages together with 
an average growing season would pro- 
vide 123 million tons of feed grains in 
1954, compared with 117 millions in 
1953 and the record of 135 millions 
in 1948. 


The prospective increase in acreage 
planted to feed grains indicates a 
probability of heavy downward pres- 
sure on prices as harvest approaches. 
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AACC PIONEER GROUP 
WILL MEET APRIL 10 

WICHITA~—-A life membership cer- 
tificate in the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be presented 
to Lloyd Leatherock, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, at a meeting of the 
Pioneer Section of the AACC in 
Wichita April 10. Mr. Leatherock 
recently retired as manager of the 
products control department of the 
Kansas Milling Co. and has been a 
prominent figure in AACC circles for 
many years. 

The program, which will be held 
at the Allis Hotel, opens with a bus- 
iness session. New officers will be 
elected. “Rheology in Leavening Re- 
search” is the subject of a paper by 
Dr. Robert P. Joslin, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Dayton, Ohio. Russell Bell, 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, will 
speak on the use of the polarizing 
microscope with prepared mixes. 

After a noon luncheon a panel of 
five men will discuss “The Functions 
of a Flour Mill Laboratory.” Mem- 
bers include George W. Schiller, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas; J. B. Morgenson, Abilene (Kan- 


sas) Flour Mills Co.; Robert L. 
Hoecker, Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., Wichita; Frank W. Wichser, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, and James 
M. Mills, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 
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Pillsbury, Kellogg 
Enter Canadian 
Baking Mix Field 


TORONTO—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
will join with the Kellogg food com- 
pany through the Canadian subsidi- 
aries of both firms to produce and 
distribute consumer baking mixes in 
Canada. 

Kellogg, which has been a leading 
factor in the food market of Canada 
for many years, will join with Pills- 
bury to establish a new plant for the 
production of the Pillsbury brand of 
mixes. W. H. Vanderploeg, president 
of Kellogg, said, ‘We are most happy 
to add to our experience in Canada 
the famous name of Pillsbury, its 
knowhow and reputation in the bak- 
ing mix field so that together we 
may serve the Canadian market bet- 
ter. We feel that this joint venture 
will make it possible for us to expand 
our service to the Canadian house- 
wife and to make an added contri- 
bution to the Canadian economy.” 

Paul S. Gerot, president of Pills- 
bury, said, “In 1952 we became a 
corporate citizen of Canada and we 
are very glad to see this expansion 
of our Canadian citizenship. In addi- 
tion, we are extremely happy in our 
association with the great name of 
Kellogg and with them we will pro- 
duce mixes in Canada of the highest 
quality, and market them there with 
the same high standards of service 
which both companies have already 
established 

George M. Johnston, president of 
Kellogg of Canada, Ltd., will be presi- 
dent and director of the new com- 
pany. R. J. Pinchin, president of Pills- 
bury-Canada, Ltd., will serve as a 
director. Other officers and directors 
will be J. S. Holmes (Kellogg of 
Canada, Ltd.), vice president and di- 
rector; Robert T. Browne (Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.), vice president and di- 
rector; W. H. Vanderploeg (presi- 
dent, Kellogg Co.), director; and Paul 
S. Gerot (president, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.), director. 

Manufacture of the baking mixes 
will be conducted at a Kellogg-Pills- 
bury plant adjoining the present Kel- 
logg plant in London, Ont. The line 
will eventually include all types of 
baking mixes based on market studies 
of Canadian consumer tastes and will 
in general be similar to the line of 
Pillsbury mixes which are the largest 
selling item of their kind in the U.S. 
Production on some lines will start 
immediately although full production 
will await the completion of the new 
plant, tentatively scheduled for Sep- 
tember. 

Pillsbury mixes, which have been 
imported by some stores, will be dis- 
tributed in retail grocery outlets 
throughout Canada. Complete mar- 
keting plans have not yet been an- 
nounced. It was emphasized, however, 
that the products are being based 
on the studies made of Canadian 
tastes and preferences. 

“Obviously this move, typical of the 
trend today, indicates faith in the 
future of the Canadian market,” Mr. 
Johnston said. “Certainly it is a grow- 
ing market and deserving of the best- 
quality products available today since 
Canadians are traditionally large 
consumers of fine baked foods. We 
are confident that this joining of 
interests will make a major contri- 
bution in satisfying the demands of 
the Canadian people for highest qual- 
ity home baked foods in their most 
convenient form, made in Canada.” 
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Now! ‘“Bakery-Proved’’ Flours 
Delivered to Your Bakery in Bulk 


at Savings from 15c to 25c per Cwt. 


International Milling Company was the first and the only milling company 
in the United States to install and use the latest advance-design European 
wheat conditioning and milling machinery in all its mills. International took 
this important step in order to render its customers better service and 
bring them finer flour. Now International has taken another great step. 
Today, in new Airslide railroad cars and pneumatic trucks, International 
is ready to deliver “Bakery-Proved" flours to you in bulk. 


Through special arrangements which we have 
made, Airslide cars are available at no extra 
cost to bring International’s famous “Bakery- 
Proved” flours right to your bakery in bulk. 
These cars are especially designed for shipping 
flour. They are insulated and sealed to keep 
flour in the finest condition. They can be un- 
loaded into any type of conveying system— 
mechanical, gravity or pneumatic. 


If you do not have a railroad siding at your 
plant, you will be interested to know that we 
have been delivering bulk flour by specially 
designed pneumatic truck to some bakeries for 


nearly a year. This service is being rapidly ex- 
panded. Flour delivered by pneumatic truck is 
“pumped” right into your flour bins and re- 
quires no unloading equipment at the bakery. 


The economies of shipping flour in bulk are 
obvious in terms of sack and labor costs and 
elimination of flour loss. Bulk shipment now 
becomes another service which International 
renders to its customers. Today, International 
not only provides the finest flours available, 
but can deliver them to you in bulk at savings 
from 15c to 25c or more per cwt., according to 
bakers’ own estimates. 


international! has pioneered the development of bulk flour distribution and 
handling. We have equipped our own mills to handle flour in bulk. 
Let us help you with your bulk flour planning. 


> FLOUR 





“Bakery Proved” —Trademark 
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Pack your basket—pick your spot— 
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PICNIC MONTH—Pictured above is the cover page of the newspaper layout 


which has been mailed by the Bakers of America Program to daily and 
weekly newspapers, to stimulate special picnic supplements in July — Na- 


tional Pienic Month, 


“Baking’s Biggest Promotion” 
Gets Ready to Make July 
and Pienies Inseparable 


CHICAGO—-The Bakers of Ameri- 
ca Program's picnic promotion is 
shaping up to be bigger and better 
than in any previous year, E. E. 
Kelley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., declares. 

The program staff is well along 
in its promotional planning and re- 
ports from cooperating organizations 
show a sharp increase in planned 
tie-in activities over last year. 

\ four-page layout of picnic copy 
has been distributed to every daily 
newspaper, for use in building special 
picnic supplements. Last year, more 
than 500 dailies issued such supple- 
ments, ranging from two pages to 16 
Broader use of the material 
is expected this year. 


pages 


Weekly newspapers will be reached 
with special mailings, plans for which 
are now being developed. The papers 
are offered glossy prints of photo- 
wraphs or mats of the feature arti- 
{ le Ss 

Stories in the supplement are built 
largely around sandwiches. It in- 
cludes material submitted by dairy, 
meat, fruit and other industries. In 
iddition, pienie fashions, picnic equip- 
ment such as grills and baskets, 
paper for picnic use and other items 
are featured in the supplement. 

Several national magazines have 
advised that they plan outdoor eat- 
ing articles for July issues. A nation- 
al Sunday supplement also is build- 
ing an outdoor eating article and a 
point of sale tie-in promotion, 


Point of sale material for use by 
bakers, ad helps and suggested lay- 
outs have been designed and will be 
distributed in the near future. 

Layout for use by grocers in their 
newspaper advertising also will be 
distributed, through grocery organi- 
zations. 

Emphasis has been made to the 
grocers on the fact that the picnic 
campaign offers a storewide promo- 
tion. There are items which go along 
with outdoor eating in virtually every 
department of the grocery, and liter- 
ally hundreds of articles on the 
shelves can be promoted in connec- 
tion with picnicking 

Business papers in the hardware, 
department store, sporting goods and 
other fields are being contacted on 
the picnic promotion, acquainting 
businesses in these fields with the 
sales opportunities provided by out- 
door eating. 

“This is the baking industry's big- 
gest promotion,” Mr. Kelley points 
out. “It justifies the support of every 
baker in every form of advertising 
and sales promotion. 

“Success stories by bakers who 
swung heavily behind the picnic 
buildup in the past years are many 
and spectacular in the results meas- 
ured. 

“Bread, 


rolls, buns, cake, pie, 
doughnuts everything the baker 
makes has a place in the picnic 


theme. I hope every baker will broad- 
en his planned support of the indus- 
try campaign this year.” 


MILLER 
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General Mills Strike Continues; 
No Further Progress Reported 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThere appeared 
to be no immediate prospects this 
week for a quick settlement of the 
dispute which found more than 4,500 
General Mills, Inc., plant employees 
going out on strike last week in 20 
cities across the country. 

The American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL) called the strike April 
2 at flour, food and feed plants cov- 
ered by a master contract between 
the company and the union. The 
strike does not affect plants at Kan- 
sas City or in the Pacific Northwest, 
which are not covered by the master 
agreement. 

The dispute does not involve wage 
rates, which are set by local negoti- 
ations. The national agreement cov- 
ers certain working conditions, va- 
cations, holidays and other issues. 

Federal conciliators entered into 
the negotiations before the strike 
began, and meetings were held up to 
the time the strike started. As of 
April 6, no further meetings were 
scheduled. However, conciliators said 
they were keeping in constant con- 
tact with both sides and would try 
to help settle the issues. 

The principal issue holding up set- 
tlement, it was indicated, involved 
union consultation in scheduling of 
work operations. 

A clause in the expired contract 
made certain provisions in regard to 
work scheduling. The union sought 
to retain this clause, while the com- 
pany sought to replace it with a 
new clause. 

The company said it felt that “in 
order to service customers properly 
and at the same time meet competi- 
tive situations, the clause should not 
be imposed on the company.” 

The union said it would “not sur- 
render the reasonable protections af- 
forded our membership under the 
provisions” of the disputed clause. 

General Mills Statement 

In a statement issued April 2, Gen- 
eral Mills said: 

“The management of General Mills 
sincerely regrets that the union felt 
it necessary to call a nationwide 
strike against the company. The man- 
agement feels that the issue involved 
was one that should properly be re- 
solved by negotiation and that the 
employees of General Mills and the 
public they serve will be needlessly 
inconvenienced. The employees alone 
will suffer an economic loss of about 
$400,000 per week. 

“The management of General Mills 
is ready and willing to resume negoti- 
ations at any time. There remains 
but one real issue, a somewhat tech- 
nical clause in the present contract 
referring to certain types of work 
scheduling. The question of swing 
shifts is not involved, and the para- 
graphs in the contract providing for 
their negotiations are not in dispute. 

“The union insists that the type 
of scheduling covered in the disputed 
clause must be referred to and be 
agreed upon by both the local and 
national unions. Such a clause does 
not appear in the contract of other 
milling companies and the manage- 
ment of General Mills feels that in 
order to service customers properly 
and at the same time meet competi- 
tive situations the clause should not 
be imposed on this company. 

“In an effort to show company 
good faith that there were no ul- 
terior motives in the company’s 
stand, C. H. Bell, president of Gen- 


eral Mills, issued 
the negotiators: 


this statement to 


“*Somehow in these negotiations 
there seems to have developed a fear 
that the company position is indica- 
tive of some future intent to in- 
stitute oppressive practices which 
would disregard the rights and wel- 
fare of our employees. Such is so 
far from our intent that we take 
this means of assuring our employees 
whom you represent that our entire 
purpose is to preserve the obviously 
necessary right to meet business nec- 
essities as they arise. That is also 
in our employees’ interest for they 
cannot prosper unless we also are 
successful in meeting the needs of 
our customers. 

“It appears in this negotiation 
that we may have differing interests 
but certainly there must prevail a 
common purpose—-to operate success- 
fully and to provide more and better 
jobs for all employees. 

“*At the same time we have to 
recognize the human equation and if 
there have been isolated incidents 
which you believe are in conflict with 
the good-faith intention recited here, 
they can be worked out without in- 
curring the economic penalties al] 
of us will suffer by overt action’.” 

Union Statement 

Union officials said: ‘We have con- 
sistently refused to give the com- 
pany sole and unilateral right to 
schedule employees without regard 
to employees’ wishes, needs or long 
established plant practice. This was 
unanimous action of the contract 
negotiating committee which includ- 
ed advisory representatives of locals 
with General Mills membership. 

“Two facts should be stressed. 
First, the company has never made 
an unconditional offer of improved 
terms. Second, the company offer 
which was made was conditioned upon 
deletion of employee rights under 
paragraph 17 and our bowing to un- 
challengable company rights to alter 
working schedules of individuals, 
crews or shifts without agreement 
with the union. 

“We stand ready at all times to 
negotiate with General Mills, but 
we will not surrender the reasonable 
protections afforded our membership 
under the provisions of paragraph 
17 of the expired master agreement.” 

The company said agreement had 
been reached on most issues other 
than the one on work scheduling. 


——-SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


A. H. MEINERSHAGEN, 71, 
MISSOURI FEED MAN, DIES 


KANSAS CITY—A. H. Meinersha- 
gen, head of the Eagle Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Higginsville, Mo., and execu- 
tive vice president of the Missouri 
Grain, Feed & Millers Assn., died in a 
Kansas City hospital April 1. Seven- 
ty-one years of age, Mr. Meinersha- 
gen had been in the grain business 
about 50 years. He was a member of 
the advisory committee of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture, director 
of the Missouri State Chamber of 
Commerce and a director of the Bank 
of Higginsville. 

Mr. Meinershagen is survived by 
his widow; a daughter, Mrs. John 
Willer, Mexico, Mo., and a son, Del- 
mar Meinershagen, Higginsville, sec- 
retary of the Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn. 
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USDA Lists Rates 
Of Storage for 
Resealed Grains 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced the farm storage payments 
farmers may earn by extending price 
support loans for another year on any 
of seven commodities stored on their 
farms. 

Separate rates are provided in dif- 
ferent areas for wheat, rye and grain 
sorghums, but rates are uniform in 
all areas for other grains and flax- 
seed. Rates listed apply to the full 
period of reseal, 12 months for all 
commodities except wheat, which is 
11 months. The shorter period for 
wheat, USDA explains, has been set 
to bring the maturity date for re- 
sealed loans into line with the matur- 
ity date set for 1954-crop wheat 
loans. 

Rates Listed 

The rates of storage payments and 
the period of reseal are: 

Corn, 15¢ bu. in all areas, Aug. 1, 
1954, to July 31, 1955; oats 11¢ bu., 
barley 15¢ bu., flaxseed 16¢ bu. in all 
areas, May 1, 1954 to April 30, 1955; 
wheat 13¢ bu. in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, Utah and 
Idaho; wheat 14¢ bu. in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Montana, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and Illinois; wheat 15¢ bu. in New 
Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Indiana and Ohio, May 1, 1954, to 
March 31 1955, in all states; rye 14¢ 


bu. in Oregon and California; rye 
15¢ bu. in Montana, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, North Dakota, 


South Dakota and Wisconsin; rye 16¢ 
bu. in Oklahoma and Michigan, May 
1, 1954 to April 30, 1955, in all states; 
grain sorghums 26¢ ewt. in California 
and South Dakota; sorghums 27¢ cwt. 
in Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Colorado; sorghums 28¢ cwt. in Okla- 
homa, Texas and New Mexico, April 


1, 1954 to March 31, 1955, in all 
states. 
The reseal program, USDA says, 


is part of a rounded attack on the 
problem of handling and _ storing 
grain in the months ahead. At least 
a half billion bushels of grain now 
under farm-storage loans is eligible 
for reseal or extension of loans. 
Farmers in extending their farm- 
storage loans by resealing the bins 
will continue to hold the commodities 
on the farm instead of delivering to 
USDA at the end of the original stor- 
age period. If substantial quantities 
are continued under the loan, the 
problem of handling grain this sum- 
mer and fall will be lessened con- 
siderably, USDA points out. 


Payments Comparable 
The reseal program will enable 
farmers to earn storage payments 
comparable to commercial rates and 
at the same time keep the commodi- 
ties on the farm. Farmers who are 
interested in participating in the re- 
seal program are asked to contact 
their county Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Committees 
immediately. 

In addition to the reseal program 
as a means of helping to solve the 
difficult storage problems expected in 
the coming months, the USDA is 
making farm storage and equipment 
loans available to farmers to enable 
them to increase the amount of stor- 


age space on their farms. To help 
increase the amount of commercial 
storage, the USDA is entering into 
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occupancy guarantee contracts with 
commercial concerns to encourage 
additional storage construction. An 
added incentive for both farmers and 
commercial concerns to increase stor- 
age capacities is the amortization 
features of the federal income tax 
which permit deduction of the cost 
over a period of five years. 

In areas where storage is short 
and USDA has large supplies of 
grain, added USDA storage is being 
obtained as an emergency measure. 
The capacity is being increased 
through the procurement of addition- 
al bins and through the use of ships 
in the U.S. Maritime Administration's 
reserve fleet. 
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W. W. FULLER TO HEAD 
CENTRAL STATES GRAIN 


KANSAS CITY—W. W. Fuller will 
become president of the Central 
States Grain Co. May 1, it was an- 
nounced here this week. Mr. Fuller 
has been in the grain business in 
Kansas City for about 40 years. At 
the same time it was announced that 
the main office of the Central States 
firm will be moved from Sidney, Neb., 
to Kansas City. 

The company operates grain stor- 
age facilities at Imperial and Dalton, 
Neb., and Atwood, Kansas. Total ca- 
pacity is estimated at 1,750,000 bu. 

Mr. Fuller is a past president of the 
Fuller Grain Co. of Kansas City 
which was active in grain merchan- 
dising and the operation of a line of 
country elevators in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. These properties were sold 
about six months ago to the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
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New York Flour 
Distributors Name 
NAFD Delegates 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates to represent the New York 
Assn. of Flour Distributors at the 
convention of the National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors were named by 
Leo Frank of Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York, president of the local 
group, at a dinner meeting April 1. 
The annual meeting of the NAFD is 
scheduled for the Hotel Astor here 
May 16-17. 

The designated delegates are: Ern- 
est Brehm; W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp.; Charles Newman, 
B. Newman & Sons; S. R. Strisik, S. 
R. Strisik Co.; George R. Fenster, 
Consolidated Flour Corp., and Leo 
Frank. 

The alternates are: Albert W. Berg, 
Chas. W. Berg & Son; Vito A. Don- 
diego, Dondiego Flour Co.; George R. 
Flach; Charles Metzendorf, Metzen- 
dorf Bros., Inc.; Joseph Reischutz, 
Hubbard Milling Co., and Eleanor D. 
Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc. 


The major portion of the meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of plans 
for the forthcoming convention, 
wherein Walter J. Stockman of Ray- 
mand F. Kilthau, co-chairman of the 
program committee with S. R. 
Strisik, outlined the overall plans. 
He noted that all arrangements had 
now been completed for the meeting 
which will include, in addition to the 
business sessions, a cocktail party, 
luncheon, and a reception preceding 
the banquet and dance concluding the 
convention. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the association at this meet- 
ing: Mary Campanella, S. Campanella 
& Sons; Howard Teicher, Sydney J. 
Teicher, Inc.; Milton Held, Held 
Haulage Corp., and B. M. Drillman. 
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Burrus Firm Will Produce Four 
Frozen Dough Items for Home; 
Builds Refrigerated Plant 


DALLAS, TEXAS — Plans for a 
new line of frozen dough products 
were announced April 1 by Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas. Construction of a 
new production plant for the frozen 
products has been started on the 
Burrus Mill properties north of Ft. 
Worth. 

In announcing the new develop- 
ment, Jack P. Burrus, president of 
the milling company, said that “com- 
pletion of the refrigeration plant for 
the manufacture of this exclusive line 
of revolutionary new frozen dough 
products is scheduled for early sum- 
mer.” 

The new process is the result of 12 
years of experiment and research. A 
3-story portion of one of the com- 
pany’s buildings at the Ft. Worth 
site has been emptied and is being 
completely converted to produce the 
new line of products. New machinery 
has been designed for the process and 
is being installed. Sections of the re- 
frigerated plant will be operated at 
temperatures well below freezing and 
the entire unit will have no section 
over 50° F. About 8,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space will be used for the pro- 
duction of the refrigerated line. 

The company’s new products will 
feature frozen cakes, ready to bake, 
and packaged in aluminum throw- 
away trays. Other frozen items to be 
produced are a new frozen butter- 
milk biscuit, frozen pre-shaped cook- 
ies and frozen pie-dough. All of the 
products are packaged in convenient 
containers and require only cooking 
before serving. 

Announcement of the new products, 
which will hit the retail market about 
July 4, was made in a series of full 
page 2-color newspaper advertise- 
ments in Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston 
and San Antonio March 30. 

“We believe that the introduction 
of these new frozen products will 
prove to be one of the most decisive 
developments in home-making _his- 
tory,” Mr. Burrus said. “Early in- 


terest already shown clearly indicates 
that demand for these products will 
be heavy.” 

Initially the Ft. Worth plant will 
produce new products only for Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
southern states areas. 

“Our investigations lead us to be- 
lieve that public acceptance will be 
so marked that it will be necessary 
to construct additional plants in other 
strategic areas to service customers 
of these new products,” Mr. Burrus 
said. “At this time we are studying 
plants for future expansion and loca- 
tion of other facilities throughout the 
country. We hope and believe that 
these new frozen products, which will 
be the most economical and con- 
venient for home baking, will shortly 
reach national distribution and con- 
sumption.” 

The sales of the new line will be 
developed through a special division, 
but no announcement has been made 
as yet of personnel assignments in 
this connection, Sales efforts will re- 
quire implementing the present Bur- 
rus flour sales organization with ad- 
ditional frozen food distribution 
sources. Considerable distribution 
equipment, refrigerated trucks, etc., 
will be needed. 

The frozen dough production will 
add a new diversification to the Bur- 
rus Mills activities. The company op- 
erates flour mills in Dallas, Ft. Worth 
and Havana, Cuba, a corn mill at Ft. 
Worth, a large feed mill at Ft. Worth, 
and extensive grain elevator proper- 
ties throughout the southwestern 
states. Another company enterprise is 
a bag manufacturing plant in Hous- 
ton, 

Capacity of the company's flour 
mills is 22,000 sacks a day and its 
formula feed capacity is 2,400 tons 
a day. Corn meal capacity is 600 cwt. 
daily. Elevator storage space for ap- 
proximately 22,400,000 bu. is operated 
directly and through subsidiary or- 
ganizations. 





MNF Balloting 
Now in Progress 


CHICAGO Ballots have been 
mailed to members of the Millers 
National Federation for use in the 
annual election of the president and 
members of the board of directors of 
the organization. Frank A. Yost, 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., has 
been nominated for the MNF presi- 
dency. 

Ballots will be received in the MNF 
office until April 16 at which time 
the election results will be announced. 
It is planned that the new board of 
directors will meet on the morning 
of May 17, preceding the first general 
session of the annual convention that 
afternoon. 





BREAD (6 THE BTAFF OF LIFE 


LEON GAZARIAN NAMED 

FRESNO, CAL.—The appointment 
of Leon Gazarian as manager of a 
newly created industrial sales depart- 
ment of West Coast Growers & Pack- 
ers, Inc., effective April 1, has been 
announced. Mr. Gazarian held a simi- 
lar capacity, including vice president 
and member of the board, with Ros- 
enberg Bros. & Co. for the past 28 
years. 


Morison Scholarship 
Announced by AIB 


CHICAGO—-The board of directors 
and the educational advisory com- 
mittee of the American Institute of 
Baking have announced that the in- 
stitute has established an annual 
scholarship award, to be known as 
the C. B. Morison scholarship, for a 
student to attend one of the 20-week 
courses. 

The scholarship will honor the 
memory of Dr. Morison, who for 
about 15 years served as dean and 
director of the laboratories and re- 
search department and as an instruc- 
tor in the school of baking. 

The scholarship will be awarded 
on the same basis as other institute 
scholarships. A qualified applicant 
will be selected by the institute’s 
regular scholarship committee and 
the financial benefits will be similar. 


————SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF Lift 


635,000 BU. ADDITION 


YORK, NEB.—-Work is underway 


on a new 635,000 bu. grain elevator 
being erected here by the Pflug Grain 
Co. W. C. Pflug is the owner. The 
elevator will have a storage capacity 
of one million bushels when the proj- 
ect is finished about June 15 
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AS BUYERS SHUN COMMITMENTS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR BUSINESS DWINDLES 





Sales in All Areas Off from Previous Week, with Bakers 
Relying Mostly on Price-Date-of-Shipment 
Buying; Production Steady 


Flour sales were light last week, 
with buyers generally holding back 
from any commitments other than 
price-date-of-shipment purchases and 
small fill-ins. 

About the only phase of trade that 
showed any spark was the clears 
market. Supplies were tight in both 
the Southwest and Northwest, in the 
latter area particularly for higher 
protein types. Recent downturns in 
production have put a crimp in sup- 
plies. 

Bakers showed considerable reluc- 
tance to book additional flour at cur- 
rent prices, tending rather to wait as 
long as possible before reordering or 
sticking with p.d.s. procurement. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
30% of capacity, compared with 33% 
the previous week. Sales by spring 
wheat mills averaged 47% of capa- 
city, compared with 83% the week 
before, and mills in the central states 
sold an estimated 40 to 45% of capa- 
city. 

The big production loss resulting 
from a strike at most General Mills, 
Ine., plants caused some trade un- 
certainties. 

Export business was confined to a 
small lot sold to Jamaica and some 
scattered Latin Ameritan business. 
Sales by Canadian exporters con- 
tinued to be confined to routine out- 
lets. The U.K. market was restricted 
because of lower prices prevailing on 
British-milled flour. 

U.S. flour production averaged 87% 
of five-day capacity, about the same 
as in the previous week but above the 
77% operations computed on the 
comparable date last year. Produc- 
tion declines in the Northwest, South- 
west and on the Pacific Coast were 
offset by increases elsewhere. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour were limited last week, with no 
particular feature to the trade and 
over-all volume a little over half of 
the preceding week's total. Sales av- 
eraged 47% of capacity, compared 
with 83% the week before and 41% 
a year ago. 

Price fluctuations during the week 
were moderate and not sufficient to 
attract any particular attention of 
flour buyers, who continue to resist 
heavy bookings at present market 
levels. Purchases were confined to 
price-date-of-shipment transactions 
and a few small, fill-in bookings, The 
rate of sales has lagged behind ship- 
ments for a number of weeks now, 
and order backlogs are dwindling. 

Reflecting the widening spread be- 
tween high protein wheat and ordi- 
nary types, the differential between 
high gluten flour quotations and 
standard grades widened last week. 
Whole wheat flour prices also ad- 
vanced in relation to standard pat- 
ents. Clears remained firm, with high 
proteins in tight supply. 

Family flour directions were rath- 
er slow, and trade was uneventful. 
No price changes were made on na- 
tionally advertised brands. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 90% of five-day capacity, 


compared with 96% the previous 
week and 91% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
91% of capacity with 94% the week 
before and 81% a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 94% the previous week. 

Quotations April 2, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.16@6.29, 
short patent $6.26@6.39, high gluten 
$6.8676.94, first clear $5.91@6.30, 
whole wheat $6.31@6.35, family $6.28 
@7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Flour sales continued 
light again in the Southwest last 
week. All types of flour were in slow 
demand in the face of higher wheat 
markets. Sales averaged only 30% of 
capacity for the area, compared with 
33% in the previous week and 39% 
a year ago, Only about 8% of the 
week's volume was for export. 

Even before a strike against most 
of General Mills units, milling op- 
erations were on a decline in the 
area, The production average dropped 
to a point under 85% of capacity 
for the first time since the holiday 
period at the turn of the year. Ship- 
ping instructions were of moderate 
proportions on both bakery and fam- 
ily flour. 

Only clears were in short supply 
and enjoyed a demand that was about 
equal to or exceeding offerings. 
Heavy commitments of grades rang- 
ing from 1% ash to .7% ash held 
the market firm. Export demand was 
limited to a small lot covered for 
Jamaica and scattered Latin Ameri- 
can sales, 

Activity in the bakery flour field 
mainly was with those accounts op- 
erating on a_ price-date-of-shipment 


basis. On some days these trades 
accounted for nearly all of the sales 
made. Few small lots of a car or 
two each were reported booked, but 
it was difficult to make trades, and 
mills were not pressing for business. 

Quotations April 2, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.04@6.10, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.9406, straight 
$5.85@5.95, established brands of 
family flour $6.60@7.55, first clears 
$4.75@5.05, second clears $4.70@4.75, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.40@4.65. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 28%, com- 
pared with 33% the preceding week 
and 65% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were fair to good. Prices April 
2 were up 10@15¢ sack, compared 
with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was ex- 
tremely light last week for mills of 
this area as most of the trade backed 
away from stronger prices. Bookings 
were limited to single car lots to 
those covering urgent needs or to 
those who have gone to p.d.s. basis 
as standard practice. Family flour 
business was off. Operations were 
75%, with this week’s outlook down 
to around 70%. While bakery grades 
were stronger, prices were unchanged 
from a week earlier. Family flour 
was up 5¢. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, April 5: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, $6.65@6.75; 
bakers’ short patent, in papers, $5.90 
@5.95, standard $5.80@5.85. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very slow, with little change in 
prices from the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Texas: Demand was again sluggish 
last week, and sales averaged only 
15 to 20% of capacity. Running time 
averaged about three days. Prices 
were 10¢ lower on family but 10¢ 
up on bakers; clears were unchanged. 
Quotations April 2: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.40, high patent $6.80@ 
7.20; standard bakers, unenriched, 
$6.30@6.40; first clears, unenriched, 
$5.054@5.15, delivered T.C.P. 

Oklahoma City: Sales slumped and 
averaged approximately 20%, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week. 
Family buyers took the bulk of sales. 


(Continued on page 





Buying of Semolina Blends Held 


to Minimum; Trade Needs Limited 


Trade in semolina and other blenc@ 
ed durum products was slow again 
last week, with buyers finding little 
incentive to purchase other than oc- 
casional small lots. The total volume 
was reported as small as in any week 
for some time. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are finding demand 
slack for their products, with grocery 
channels well supplied with these 
items at the moment, according’ to 
eastern trade sources. Accordingly, 
improvement in buying or shipping 
directions to durum millers was not 
expected to gain materially until 
product demand picks up. 

The durum wheat markets at Min- 
neapolis slipped about 3¢ bu. on top 
grades to $3.62 bu., and some of the 
lower test weight material dropped 
considerably more. Semolina blends 
were quoted April 5 at $7.80@7.90 
ewt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Prospects for early planting of 
1954 durum were harmed by freezing 
weather last week in North Dakota 
which set back soil preparation as 
much as a week. Some trade ob- 
servers say that possibilities of early 


planting will be an important determ- 
ining factor in the amount of seed- 
ing to be done, with delays likely 
to mean lighter seedings than might 
be possible. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis April 2 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


§1 ib O54 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100 of the tote] U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons per 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
S-day wk. Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

Mar. 29-April 3 189,500 163,713 86t 
Previous week 189,500 *173.068 91t 
Year ago 189,500 155,2 s2 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-April 2, 1954 6.785,657t 
July 1, 1952-April 4, 1955 7,725,671 


*Revised. tTotals include blended prod 
ucts 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
MAKE SHARP GAINS 


Demand Improves as Supply, Already 
Short, Is Affected 
by Strike 


Millfeed markets strengthened in 
all areas, with advances ranging to 
$3.50 for the week ending April 5. An 
already limited supply situation was 
intensified by the strike at General 
Mills, Inc., flour mills. Meanwhile, im- 
proved formula feed business boost- 
ed demand somewhat. 

Formula feed business improved in 
the Northwest last week, with a 
more-or-less normal spring upswing 
in demand under way despite some 
unsatisfactory product price relation- 
ships to feed costs. 

Complaints of higher _ prices, 
brought about by strong ingredient 
markets, were frequent and numer- 
ous, formula feed sales personnel 
reported. However, with placements 
of chicks for laying flocks heavy and 
turkey poult operations also expand- 
ing sharply, sales of feed continued 
to hold up. 

Dairy feed business was reported 
fair to good, also, in face of the 
sharp drop in milk prices in line with 
the cut in support levels. 

Owners of laying flocks also com- 
plained of price ratios but continued 
to take good quantities of feed. Egg 
prices declined to a range of 27@30¢ 
doz. for Grade A’s. 

Pig starter feeds are moving well, 
and hog concentrates also are meet- 
ing a good demand. 

Most manufacturers report that 
March tonnage was up to expecta- 
tions, in some cases setting a produc- 
tion record, and the start of April 
looked promising. 

Some improvement in the broiler 
market, better chick feed sales and 
a pickup in demand for hog feed 
were factors which led to some im- 
provement in the formula feed busi- 
ness in the Southwest last week. On 
the other hand, prices again were 
advancing, and egg returns continued 
on a sluggish basis, tending to hold 
any all-out improvement in the south- 
western feed picture. 

Sales were accomplished more or 
less by fits and starts, according to 
some mills. Generally, the first two 
days of the week comprised the more 
active period, with truck business 
brisk. Later in the week sales toned 
down to the average volume of carlot 
business plus some dock sales. Some 
mills found business better than oth- 
ers and were running at least six 
days. The average mill, however, was 
running five days this week. 

Broiler feed demand improved, 
with broiler meat prices advancing 
to the 23@25¢ range in the com- 
mercial sectors. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 46,468 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,138 tons 
in the previous week and 43,959 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 1,886,714 tons as compared 
with 1,954,498 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

~—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEBRASKA FIRM EXPANDS 

MANLEY, NEB.—Construction is 
underway on a 200,000 bu. grain ele- 
vator for the Manley (Neb.) Co- 
operative Grain Company here. The 
total cost will be about $125,000. 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Show Mixed Changes 


Kansas City Shows Most Strength as New Crop 
Outlook Remains Uncertain; Exports Lag 


Wheat futures prices showed mixed 
changes in the week ending April 5, 
with Kansas City contracts in gen- 
eral stronger than Minneapolis and 
Chicago futures. Advances on July 
and September futures at the south- 
western market ranged 1% @3%¢ bu., 
with the May future down %¢. Chi- 
cago May also declined 1¢ bu., with 
other contracts up 1@1%¢ bu. Min- 
neapolis May and July were some- 
what higher, but September was off 
there. Cash wheat values advanced 
in the Southwest rather sharply be- 
fore a reaction developed, while Min- 
neapolis premiums showed declines of 
up to 3¢ bu. on the heavier protein 
types. Price developments again 
hinged on weather news from the 
growing areas in the Southwest, with 
both signs of improvement and re- 
ports of big prospective losses indi- 
cated in different areas. Export trade 
remained dull, although some better 
business appeared to be in prospect. 
Light flour business gave no support 
to wheat 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
April 5 were: Chicago—May $2.17%, 
July $2.14%-%4, September $2.16%, 
December $2.20%-%2; Minneapolis— 
May $2.34%, July $2.2812, September 
$2.211%; Kansas City—May $2.23%, 
July $2.145, July hard $2.175%, Sep- 
tember $2.20% 


Crop News Watched 

The progress of the new winter 
wheat crop continued to get a great 
deal of market attention last week. 
The big question, as noted by the 
Santa Fe Railroad report, is just how 
much of the crop will come through 
after having been buffeted for five 
weeks with almost unrelenting winds 
of high velocity. Many observers, the 
report says, report that at least 25% 


of the wheat acreage west of the 
100th meridian (a line through the 
western one third of Kansas and 
marking the eastern edge of the 


Texas panhandle) has been damaged 
by the wind. Just how much acreage 
will recover is dependent on how 
long plants must go without adequate 
moisture and how long severe winds 


continue. If good rains should come 
in the near future, much of the 
acreage will recover and in many 


cases produce a good crop. However, 
if high winds continue it is doubtful 
if much of the late planted wheat 
will produce any grain and much of 
the early crop will be severely dam- 
aged, Santa Fe says. 


The Kansas Wheat Improvement 


Assn. noted last week that the crop 
in that state is coming to a very 
critical stage, with a great deal of 


moisture needed. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced a 1¢ advance in wheat 
parity as of March 15. At the cur- 
rent level of $2.49 a national average 
support price of $2.24 is indicated, 
if there is no change between now 
and June 15. Support of the 1953 
crop is based on a national average 
figure of $2.21 

In an inventory report USDA 
states that at the end of March the 
Commodity Credit Corp. had loans 
outstanding on 476 million bushels of 
wheat and owned outright 439 million 
bushels. This total of wheat owned 
or controlled by CCC indicates re- 
demptions from loans may be neces- 
sary before new crop wheat is avail- 
able. 


Export demand continued to lag, 


with the Greek purchase scheduled 
this week and the possibility of Ger- 
many taking 6 million bushels the 
only current export interest. Some 
observers thought that CCC would 
have to resume swapping of hard 
wheat for soft red wheat to fill the 
German order. CCC in its April do- 
mestic price list offers an unspecified 
quantity of wheat for sale at the 
market but not less than the domestic 
minimum price, which for most 
grades is well above the market. 
Premiums Easier 

Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets totaled 4.1 million bushels 
for the week ended April 1, compared 
with 4.2 million the previous week 
and 4.7 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. At Minneapolis 
receipts of all classes totaled 1,002 
cars, while Duluth took in 755 cars. 
Minneapolis May wheat was weak 
during mid-week but regained some 
of its earlier losses. Demand was 
lacking in the cash market and trad- 
ing basis was 1@3¢ lower with those 
carrying 13% to 16% protein suffer- 
ing the greatest decline. On April 2 
trading ranges at Minneapolis on 
No. 1 dark northern spring or No, 1 
northern spring were as _ follows: 
Ordinary 1@2¢ over May, 11% pro- 
tein 1@2¢ over, 12% protein 1a6¢ 
over, 13% protein 11@16¢ over, 14% 
23@27¢ over, 15% protein 40@42¢ 
over, 16% protein 62@64¢ over, The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.95% 
and the durum 10.55%. 

A slackening in demand was noted 
in the durum wheat market, and bid 
prices were 3¢ bu. lower for all test 
weights above 56 lb. The lighter test 
weight durum was off about 3¢ bu. 
at the top of the range and as much 
as 25¢ lower on the lower end. On 
April 2 bids on 60 lb. test weight 
ranged $3.36@3.62, with prices rang- 
ing down to $2.05@2.69 on 51 Ib. 
durum. (See table on page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on April 2: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib M2,38% 

11% Protein 6s U 2.38% 

12% Protein % @ 2.42% 
13% Protein 2 7% @2 
14% Protein 2.59% @2 
15% Protein 1.76% M2 
16% Protein 2.98% @3 
14@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 

Grade Discounts 
Test weight—2@3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 


lDamage—%@1eé¢ each 1% 


Moisture—-l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%%; 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%% 
Prices Advance 
Last week Kansas City wheat 
prices advanced to a point which 


was the highest of the year in rela- 
tion to government support levels. 
Premiums were up 2% during the 
week, and the basic May future 
worked to a top of slightly better 
than $2.26. Wagon wheat prices at 
Wichita hit a new high. All of these 
factors tended to lead to a light 
downward reaction on April 5. Mill- 
ing demand for wheat was reduced 
due to lighter flour production, and 
the higher wheat prices brought out 
some selling. So the basic May future 
dropped 2¢ at the close April 5, and 
the premium structure remained 
steady to 1¢ higher. Ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter was 17¢ over, 
12.5% protein 21@29¢ over and 14% 
22 @ 36¢ over. Total receipts last week 
were only 486 cars, against 517 in the 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 


output of all mills in the U.s 


currently tn The 
total estimated 


mills reporting 


and to the 


expressed in percentages 








March 28 March 29 March 30 March 31 
April 2 *Previous April 3 Aprila April 6, 

1954 week 1953 1952 1961 
Northwest 673,137 693,752 670,987 627,408 573,169 
Southwest 1.094.409 1.159.891 968,355 1,194,211 1,214,018 
Buffalo 519,706 146,506 452,747 188,682 437,827 
Central and Southeast 491,432 70,182 521.944 49.264 548,204 
North Pacific Coast 278,981 288,739 61,175 75,908 282,158 
Totals sve% 3,057,665 3,058,870 2,854,608 2,995,373 2,065,276 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 75 76 76 76 


*Revised. 


7 Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Mar. 28 Mar. 29 
April 2, Previous April 3, 

1954 week 1953 

Northwest ‘ 92 94 81 
Southwest ~ a9 72 
Buffalo 113 97 99 
Central and 8. E 73 70 77 
N. Pacific Coast 80 83 69 
Totals 87 &7 77 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Mar. 29-April 79,850 236,116 84 
Previous week 79,850 255,390 91 
Year ago 87350 193,353 67 
Two years ago 440,600 Ose x26 a3 
Five-vear average 79 
Ten-year average S1 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 


City (Including Wichita and Salina) 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Mar. 29-April 2 .1,021,350 859,293 a4 
Previous week 1,021,350 904,301 KY 
Year ago 1,019,750 749.369 73 
Two years ago, .1,019,250 851,385 k4 
Five-year average wo 
Ten-year average 93 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Mar. 29-April 671,400 191,432 73 

Previous week 671,400 *470,182 70 

Year ago 671,000 H21,344 77 

Two vear imo 671,400 169,264 70 

Five-year average 75 

Ten-year average 73 

*Revised 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

Mar %-April 3 159,500 519,706 113 

Previous week 159,500 446,506 97 

Year ago 159,500 452,747 99 

Two years ago 159,800 458,582 106 

Five-year average 92 

Ten-year average &8 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to — 





Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
April 4 April 5 Aprile April 3, 
1952 1961 1954 1953 
76 49 27,365,621 20,586,236 
83 so 46,450,164 17,226,058 
106 95 20,219,600 19,955,035 
70 82 21,337,819 21,335,311 
76 7s 10,716,510 11,069,647 
sl 83 126,008 804 129,172,787 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Mar ¥-April 3 83.500 230,259 go 
Previous week 53.500 "244,591 ve 
Year ago 82,500 258,022 91 
‘Two years ago ge 500 0.246 78 
Five-year average 6 
Ten-year average 80 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills tn Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth st Paul North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 
h-day week Flour % ac 
capacity our put tivity 
Mar. 29-April 3 is} 0 142,878 92 
Previous weel 181,250 "440,141 93 
Year ago 6.250 112,965 75 
Two years ago O00 176.027 a9 
Five-year average 75 
Ten-year average 69 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
6-day week riour % aCe 
capacity output tivity 
Mar '9-April 3 15.000 174,981 83 
Previous week 215,000 188,642 a8 
Year ago 30,000 149,625 65 
Two years ago 40,000 166,858 72 
Five-year average ; KO 
‘Ten-year average s2 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Mar. 29 


April 3 133.000 oe.on8 76 
Previous week 133.000 90,007 74 
Year ago 135,200 101,552 76 
Two years ago 122,000 109,050 a1 
Five-year average 79% 
Ten-year average 80 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending 


April and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 


(2) 


7~— South west *—— 






Weekly Crop year 

production § to date 
Mar. 29-April 3. 22,262 940,043 14,101 
Prev, week 123,483 113,973 
Two wks. ago 23,144 13,840 
1953 19,090 951,991 15,672 
1952 12,698 988,305 13,317 
1951 24,584 1,049,016 11,295 
1950 2 928 992,486 10 950 
Five-yt average 22,312 984,548 13,067 

‘Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 8t. 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


ro——Northweat*— °-- 
Weekly Crop year 


lowa, North and South 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
~Buffalot --Combined* ¢— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


551,466 10,105 194,905 16,468 1,886,714 
Ati 146.1948 
8,741 45,725 
603,443 9,197 199,064 15,959 1,954,498 
576,955 9,626 196.895 15,641 2,061,155 
561,564 8,438 $76,357 14,915 2,086,927 
553,488 10,141 130,689 14.019 1,976,663 
569,183 9,501 159,462 $4,550 1,993,103 


tAll mills. TRevised 





previous week and 500 a year ago. 
The approximate range of cash 

wheat prices at Kansas City April 2 

is shown in the accompanying table: 


"No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.42% @2.65% 
No. 2 leark and Hard 2.41% @2,.64% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.40% @2.62% 
No, 4 Dark and Hard 239% @W2.60% 
No, 1 Red 2.33% @ 2.36% 
No, 2 Red 2.32% 2.25% 
No. 3 Red 131% @2.34% 
No. 4 Red 1.30% @2.33% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted April 5 at 
$2.63% @ 2.64%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with a 1¢ bu. premium 
for 13% protein. Demand was very 
light, with millers generally covered 


well ahead with stocks acquired when 
CCC was swapping hard wheat for 
soft red wheat. 

Sale of two and one half cargoes 
of white wheat was confirmed the 
middle of the week, all going to one 
export house. The price reported was 
a little less than $1.86 bu. The wheat 
is coming out of government stocks 
and is for May-July shipment. Other- 
wise, grain trading is at a standstill. 
Most wheat is under government 
loan. Crop conditions are very good 
in the Pacific Northwest, with wheat 
prospects promising as large a crop 
as in 1953. 
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BAKER HELPS POLIO FUND—Making his bakery a center for helping 
the March of Dimes is an annual project for Rudolph Waligroski, Metuchen, 
N.J., who operates Rudy’s Bakery. He puts a 24-in. square “polio cake” in 
his shop. A sign in front invites customers and passers-by to fight polio by 
“frosting” the cake with coins. A total of $50.78 was tossed onto the butter- 
cream frosting during three weeks in January. Besides helping this worthy 
cause, Mr. Waligroski saw his cake pictured on the front page of the local 
newspaper. His store was a topic of conversation all over town. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





M. W. Berridge, manager for Can- 
ada Grain Export Co., Vancouver, ex- 
port agents for Ogilvie flour mills, re- 
turned recently from an extended trip 
to the Far East. He visited Manila, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and other 
points. He reports the lack of dollars 
across the Pacific the chief obstacle to 
Canadian sales in the Orient. 

& 

BE. A. Wall, president and general 
manager, Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., 
McPherson, Kansas, was a visitor in 
Kansas City last week. 

* 

Visiting the trade in Kansas City 
last week was Elmer W. Reed, presi- 
dent, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

* 

r. H. Baum, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and Robert 
Pease, vice president, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, were vis- 
itors on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade March 31. 

7 

Gustave Eisemann, executive vice 
president, Continental Grain Co., New 
York, visited the Kansas City offices 
of the company April 1. 

ae 


Ben S. Hargis, sales manager, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas 
City, returned last week-end from a 
two-weeks' vacation in the Southwest. 


lr’. M. Atkinson, president, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent part 
of last week visiting in the New York 
market 


W. P. Tanner, Jr., son of W. P. 
Tanner of Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
New York, spent last week end visit- 
ine with his parents. He is a member 
of the faculty of the psychology de- 


partment of the University of Michi 
gan. 
& 


H. J. Patterson, bakery division 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor in the 
firm’s New York office last week 

@ 

Steve Treacy, Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, was among the 
out-of-towners visiting in the New 
York market last week 

eo 


Sam P, Wallingford, president, Sam 
P. Wallingford Grain Corp., Wichita, 
has been elected president of the 
Union Bldg. Co. This organization 
will finance the building of the 10- 
story building for the Union National] 
Bank, Wichita, to cost more than $1 
million. The architects’ plans have 
been accepted. 


Max Strauss, manager of country 
elevators for the Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, returned last week 
from a trip to southwestern Kansas 
Mr. Strauss reported wheat in ex- 
tremely poor condition in the fa: 
southwestern counties, with the only 
hope for a crop being substantial rain 
fall in the next fortnight. Farther 
north, in the Hays area, Mr. Strauss 
saw some good looking fields of early 
planted wheat on summer-fallowed 
land, but said that later seeded fields 
were severely damaged by wind ero 
sion. 


Ward Stevenson, director of man 
power development and public rela 
tions for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne 
apolis, has been appointed to the 
U.S. Air Force’s Air Training Com 
mand advisory board. He is one ot 
24 members who advise the com- 
mander of air training on broad policy 
matters directly related to the ac 


complishments of the flying and tech- 
nical training mission 
& 


William A. Sands, Jr., attorney for a 
number of bakeries, will be the guest 
of honor at the annual dinner of the 
bakers, flour and allied trades divi- 
sion for the United Jewish Appeal) 
May 4, at the Hotel Astor, New York 
This was announced by Co-chairmen 
Leonard Miller, Miller Bakeries, and 
Milton Tyor, Wheatality Baking Co. 
The advisory chairmen of the division 
are Morris Messing, Messing Baker- 
ies; Samuel Rubin, Henry S. Levy & 
Sons, and Samuel R. Strisik, S. R 
Strisik & Co. The chairman of the 
retail bakers is David Dubner, Fried- 
er & Dubner. 

e 


Fred L. Cobb, Cobb's Sunlit Bak- 
ery, Inc., Green Bay, Wis., is slated 
to speak at the annual conference of 
the Ontario Bakers Assn. to be held 
in Toronto May 2-4 


Carl Drake, bakery operator, Law- 
rence, Kansas, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Lawrence Rotary Club. 
Mr. Drake will take office July 1. 
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NORTHWEST FEED MEN TO 
HEAR E. G. CHERBONNIER 


MINNEAPOLIS — E. G. Cherbon- 
nier, advisor to the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., will speak at 
a meeting of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. April 12 at Ho- 
tel Radisson. Dinner will be at 7 p.m., 
preceded by cocktails at 5:30 p.m. 

Mr. Cherbonnier will talk on “Let’s 
Compare,” a discussion of what va- 
rious feed organizations are doing to 
meet today’s industry problems. He 
also will discuss some of the more 
pressing matters faced by manage- 
ment, including credits and sales pro- 
grams. 
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INTERNATIONAL PAPER’S 
SALES, NET PROFITS RISE 


NEW YORK 


Production and sales 


of paper, board and pulp by Inter- 
national Paper Co. and subsidiaries 
reached record totals during 1953, 


it was reported by John H. Hinman, 
president, in the 56th annual report 
to the company’s shareholders. 

The report shows total production 
of primary grades reached 4,074,160 
tons as against 3,819,229 tons in 1952. 
Production of converted and other 
special products totaled 577,094 tons 
in 1953 as compared with 552,147 tons 
in 1952 

Total sales of $673,507,.966 
2.7% above the previous record lev- 
el of $637,385,653 in 1951. Net profit 
from operations also increased during 
1953, totaling $58,542,518 after pro- 
vision of $80,617,001 for taxes based 
on income including $6,871,721 ex- 
cess profits tax. This was an improve- 
ment over 1952 earnings of $52,125,- 
952 but was below the record earn- 
ings of $66,647,151 set in 1950 


were 
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PENNSYLVANIA DINNER DANCE 


SCRANTON, PA The Scranton 


Jakers Club and the Northeastern 
Bakers Assn. of Wilkes-Barre will 
sponsor a dinner dance May 1 in 
Hotel Jermyn. Walter Sweedo has 
been named general chairman, with 
Gene Brugger as co-chairman. This 
is the first affair to be conducted 
jointly by the two associations. 


Among committee chairmen are Fred 
C. Roth, Frank Sanfilippo, Morton 
Pollack, Arnold Schiavi and James 
Waschko 


April 6, 1954 


Loyal Loafers’ 
First Mailing 
Hits 30.000 Doctors 


CHICAGO “Operation Doctor,” 
the first project of the Royal Order 
of Loyal Loafers, baking industry 
promotional organization made up of 
bakers and allied tradesmen, has re- 
sulted in more than 30,000 doctors 
being reached with two publications 
produced by the Bakers of America 
Program. These are “The Enrich- 
ment of Bread” and “How Much Do 
You Know About Bread?” 

Orders are still coming in to Loaf- 
er headquarters in Chicago and in- 
dications are that within the near 
future the total distribution will be 
sharply in excess of the 30,000 figure 

The Loafers have lined up indus- 
try members in various areas to co- 
operate in financing the cost of dis- 
tributing the fact booklets to mem- 
bers of the medical profession in their 
areas. 

County-by-county lists of doctors 
have been collected at Loafer head- 
quarters and the mailings made from 
Chicago with a covering letter signed 


by E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn 
The orders range from a dozen 


doctors in a given city to coverage 
of every doctor in a state. Hundreds 
of Loafers have cooperated in get- 
ting the mailings organized 

Membership in the Loafers now 
has crossed 1,200 and is still build- 
ing, according to George Graf, Head 
Loafer. Members are listed in 44 of 
the 48 states. 

“The response of. the 
this first major project naturally is 
gratifying, but no more than ex- 
pected,”’ Mr. Graf said. “We've been 
confident that industry members 
would swing solidly behind any proj- 


Loafers on 


ect of benefit to the industry as a 
whole. 

“In terms of dollars, at 10¢ a let- 
ter—covering costs of the booklets, 


stamps and mailing charges the 
Loafers have raised something over 
$3,000 in this campaign. The cash 
involved is totally insignificant. The 
major point is the work done at the 
local level—-testimonial to the will- 
ingness of baking industry members 
and the allied tradesmen to join 
hands in any constructive campaign.” 

BREAC 
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TRAFFIC CLUB SETS GRAIN, 
MILLING EVENT APRIL 8 


MINNEAPOLIS The grain and 
milling division of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis will sponsor the or- 
ganization’s luncheon program at 
noon April 8 at Hotel Nicollet. 

A number of milling and grain in- 
dustry executives will be head table 
guests at the annual event, and some 
special entertainment has been ar- 
ranged, according to FE. H. Boyle, 
president of the division 








ENRICHMENT BOOKLET 
ACHIEVES ADDED PRESTIGE 


CHICAGO—Additional prestige is 
being achieved by the American 
Bakers Association’s four-page book- 
let, “The Enrichment of Bread.” The 
booklet has received the seal of ac- 
ceptance of the council on foods and 
nutrition of the American Medical 
Assn., thus heightening its reception 
by the medical profession, nurses, 
home economists and nutrition ex- 
perts. The ABA makes the booklets 
available at $2 per hundred, slightly 
below the cost of printing them. 
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LONDON—The troubles besetting 
the flour milling industry in Brazil 
were highlighted by Gerald MacTier 
Sheppard, chairman of the Rio de 
Janeiro Flour Mills and Granaries, 
Ltd., in his annual review for stock- 
holders, prepared for the company’s 
annual general meeting, slated to be 
held in London, April 22. 

Mr. Sheppard visited Brazil at the 
end of 1953 to gain a first hand 
acquaintance with the problems fac- 
ing the industry generally and his 
own firm in particular. His report 
listed lack of wheat supplies, higher 
production costs, power shortages, 
government controls and labor diffi- 
culties as the main factors contribut- 
ing to the industry’s problems. 

The company operates the flour 
mills of Moinho Paulista Limitada, 
S. A. Moinho da Bahia, and Moinho 
Paranaense Limitada. Additionally, 
the organization includes the biscuit 
factories of Biscoitos Aymoré Limi- 
tada and the macaroni factories of 
Massas Alimenticias Aymoré Limi- 
tada, all located in Brazil, together 
with an agency and warehousing com- 
pany and a printing works. In the 
Argentine the company owns the 
wheat buying company, S. A. Molino 
Ingles (Argentina) Limitada. 

Mr. Sheppard stated that in the 
year under review wheat supplies 
continued at a low level. The short- 
age of dollars was a contributory 
factor to this situation to which was 
added a further complication by the 
cutback of deliveries from the Argen- 
tine to 1.2 million tons due to prices 
quoted by that seller being well above 
world market levels. Additionally, a 
number of new flour mills had come 
into production and other mills had 
increased their grinding capacities. 
The effect of these additional facili- 
ties was to reduce still further the 
proportions of the wheat quotas hith- 
erto made available to the original 
mills and this, in turn, meant a re- 
duction in profits. 

The new Brazilian crop, Mr. Shep- 
pard predicted, would harvest well 
while the prospects for improved sup- 
plies from the Argentine were good, 
following a crop in that country of 
the order of 6 million tons 


Supplies Short 


Mr. Sheppard indicated, however, 
ihat the government of Brazil was 
maintaining its policy of buying on 
a hand to mouth basis and this re- 
sulted in the mills being shut down 
periodically because of a lack of sup- 
plies. He repeated assertions made in 
previous years that it was necessary 
to maintain regular wheat supplies 
in order to prevent the stoppages 
experienced over a long period. He 
added that the milling industry in 
Brazil was still strictly controlled by 
the government with all imported 
wheat and flour purchased by the 
authorities and allocated by them to 
the mills at a fixed price on the basis 
of quotas. Additionally, the authori- 
ties determined the price at which all 
flour is to be marketed, thus remov- 
ing the eontrol of profit margins from 
the industry. 

Turning to the company’s own de- 
velopments Mr. Sheppard reported 
that the construction of new build- 
ings to increase the capacity of the 
Santos mills was nearing completion 
although efforts to obtain an import 
license for the necessary machinery 
had met with no success due to ex- 
change difficulties. 

Power rationing had eontinued to 
affect production at the Sao Paulo 
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Lack of Wheat; Rising Costs Cut 
Profits of Brazil’s Flour Mills 


and Rio biscuit factories although a 
small increase in output had been 
achieved due to the installation of 
band ovens. Output at the macaroni 
factories at Rio and Belo Horizonte 
had been increased despite the diffi- 
culties resulting from power ration- 
ing. 

Dealing with labor troubles Mr. 
Sheppard declared that during the 
year the cost of living in Brazil had 
continued to rise with the consequent 
inevitable wage adjustments. Labor 
unrest was particularly prevalent in 
Sao Paulo during March and April, 
1953 and many industries were com- 
pelled to close down because of 
strikes. The company’s biscuit fac- 
tories were not affected because the 
management was able to reach an 
agreement with the operatives. The 
troubles, however, spread to the Rio 
factories where exorbitant demands 
were made by the workers’ Syndi- 
cates, accompanied by threats of 
strikes. The workers at the flour 
mills, biscuit and macaroni plants 
went on strike Feb. 8 and the plants 
were compelled to shut down. After 
a week of negotiations a settlement 
was reached with the flour milling 
operatives and the men returned to 
work although this was only achieved 
at the expense of further wage in- 
creases. The biscuit and macaroni 
workers stayed out for a few days 
longer but finally agreement was 
reached. 

The labor situation has now been 
further aggravated, Mr. Sheppard re- 
vealed, by the decision of the authori- 
ties in Rio to double the minimum 
wage in the federal district. Unfortu- 
nately, he added, all these additional 
costs will have repercussions which 
can only be counterbalanced by the 
authorization of increased selling 
prices. 

Dealing with future prospects Mr. 
Sheppard stated that it was clear 
that the present system of control of 
the milling industry, if left un- 
changed, allied with inadequate wheat 
supplies, must have an important ef- 
fect on the cost of production but no 
effort would be spared by the com- 
pany’s officials to obtain what they 
deem to be just treatment. 
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TURKISH WHEAT SALES UP 
33%, BUT SHIPMENTS LAG 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
during the first seven months of the 
1953-54 marketing season (July, 1953- 
January, 1954) sales of principal 
grains for export to Turkey, for 
which contracts are reported to be 
reasonably firm, approximated 1,090,- 
000 metric tons of wheat and 50,000 
tons of rye. 

This represents an increase of 33% 
over the 857,000 tons of major grains 
(526,000 tons of wheat, 104,000 tons 
of rye, and 225,000 tons of barley) 
that were contracted for export sales 
during the comparable period a year 
ago. 

Actual shipments during this 
period, however, have amounted to 
only 338,000 tons of wheat and 2,000 
tons of rye. Total grain shipments 
thus far in 1953-54 are approximately 
the same as the aggregate shipments 
of all grains during this period a 
year earlier. No further sales of soft 
wheat for export are contemplated 
for the remainder of this season, but 
200-500,000 metric tons of hard or 
other types of wheat may be sold for 
export by July 1, 1954. 











Ernest E. Brown 


VICE PRESIDEN T—Ernest E. 
Brown has been elected vice president 
of National Container Corporation of 
Ohio, the multiwall bag division of 
National Container Corp., it was an- 
nounced by Samuel Kipnis, president 
of the parent company. Mr. Brown is 
in charge of National’s multiwall bag 
operations, which now include plants 
at Jaite, Ohio, and Kansas City. The 
capacity of the latter plant is being 
doubled. 





VALUE OF U.S. EXPORTS 
SHOW 17% DROP IN 1953 


WASHINGTON—While total U.S. 
agricultural exports in the last half 
of 1953 were slightly above the cor- 
responding half of the preceding year 
in value, the total valuation of such 
exports for the entire year was 17% 
below 1952, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reported in the weekly 
publication, Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets. 

The nation’s farm exports totaled 
$2.8 billion in 1953, compared with 
$3.4 billion in 1952 and the postwar 
record of $4 billion in 1951. The year 
ranks as the tenth best for agricul- 
tural exports in the country’s history. 

The decline in agricultural ship- 
ments abroad last year was by no 
means general, some commodities 
showing substantial gains in value. 
Strong world demand for soybeans re- 
sulted in record U.S. exports which 
were 66% above 1952. Many foreign 
countries replenished their stocks of 
tobacco and U.S. Exports were up 
30%. Evaporated milk was up 28%; 
corn, 20%; tallow, 20%, and fresh 
oranges, 13%. Chief reductions were 
in wheat, cotton, lard, grain sor- 
ghums, soybean oil, barley, potatoes, 
raisins and apples. 

Wheat continued as the nation’s 
leading agricultural export in 1953, 
although the value of $581 million 
was 38% smaller than in the preced- 
ing year. Cotton, in No. 2 position 
with a value of $517 million, was 40% 
smaller. Tobacco was in third place 
with a value of $339 million. 

Larger world supplies and world 
prices below the U.S. domestic level 
were important factors in declining 
wheat and cotton exports. 

The share of farm products in the 
total export movement dropped sub- 
stantially from 23% in 1952, to 18% in 
1953. Although the drop in farm ex- 
ports had much to do with this reduc- 
tion, a further gain in exports of non- 
agricultural commodities due to mili- 
tary aid shipments was a factor in 
causing the farm share to fall. 
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Lone Star Section 
Chemists Enjoy 
Varied Program 
DALLAS—A tour of the newly 
completed Dallas plant of Mrs. 


Baird’s Bakeries provided an inter- 
esting highlight for the Texas and 
Oklahoma chemists who were in Dal- 
las for the spring meeting of the Lone 
Star Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. The meet- 
ing was held at the Adolphus Hotel 
March 13. 

The tour of the huge, automatic 
bread plant was arranged for the 
chemists by Pete Metcalf, Blaine- 
Thompson Brokerage, Dallas, and 
was atteended by about 30 chemists 
and their wives. 

The regular meeting was opened 
Saturday morning March 13, by the 
chairman, E. Rex Uphouse, Fant 
Milling Co., Sherman, Texas. After a 
short business session a wide variety 
of papers was presented, including 
wheat variety development and selec- 
tion, wheat sanitation programs, 
chemical leavening development, and 
vegetable fat processing. 

Dr. I. M. Atkins, agronomist in 
charge of small grains development at 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Denton, Texas, brought the 
association up to date on the work 
being done on development of new 
varieties in the Texas area. Using 
slides to serve as graphic illustra- 
tions, he outlined the work involved 
in developing new strains of wheat 
which will be acceptable both to the 
farmer and to the flour miller and 
baker. 

Recent developments in wheat sani- 
tation programs were covered by 
Fred T. Dines, Texas Extension Serv- 
ice, College Station. Mr. Dines gave 
particular attention to the changes 
in the sanitation program of the Food 
& Drug Administration which have 
come about through the conflict over 
sanitation standards. 

Jess A. Meininger, Victor Chemi- 
cal Works, Chicago, Ill, presented a 
paper covering the historical develop- 
ment of chemical leavening agents 
which began early in the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Meininger compared the 
chemical leavening agents in common 
use today with regard to their merits 
in the preparation of different types 
of pre-mix bakery goods. 

The final paper was presented by 
B. M. Deck, Mrs. Tucker's Foods, 
Sherman, Texas. Mr. Deck showed 
Slides on the chemical composition of 
vegetable fats and the processes that 
are followed in the manufacture of 
shortening from vegetable oils. Mr. 
Deck reminded the chemists that 
they might well learn more of vege- 
table fats because of the continuing 
trend toward the pre-mix type of 
bakery goods. 

Before adjourning, the membership 
agreed on the need for a mid-summer 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
the 1954 crop. It was decided that 
the section's crop reporting commit- 
tee meeting would be replaced by a 
general meeting to be held late in 
July. The regular fall meeting will be 
held at Lake Murray, Oklahoma, dur- 
ing the latter part of October. 
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NEW YORK MEETING 
ALBANY, N.Y.—The recently re- 
established Capital District Bakers 


Assn. held its recent dinner meeting 
in the Circle Inn, Latham. Officers 
of the group are: president, Joseph 
Basile, Albany; vice president, Harold 
Nelligan, Troy; secretary, Noel War- 
ren, Schenectady, and 
Adolph Flubacher, Troy. 


treasurer, 











Multiplying Wheat 
Varieties 


Gome years ago, Dr. C, H. Goul- 
den, now the Dominion of Can- 
ada Cerealist, conceived the idea of 
speeding up the multiplication of 
new strains and varieties of grains 
by sending material to a southern 
area where it could be grown during 
the winter months. This made it pos- 


sible, in effect, to grow two crops a 
year instead of one. 

The first attempt in this direction, 
made in the early thirties, had to do 
with the increase of some hybrids 


which were sent all the way to Aus- 
tralia. This arrangement was repeat- 
ed for several years, but did not work 
out too well because the distance was 
too great and in those days there 
were no airmail facilities. 

A second attempt to increase new 
strains was made a little later, this 
time in the Argentine. Here again 
the experiment was not very satisfac- 
tory and it was discontinued. A little 
later still some material was sent to 
California which has now become the 
main location for multiplying or in- 
creasing new strains that have been 
developed in Canada. 

The increase of cereal breeding ma- 
terial in California is now an annual 
project supervised by the Dominion 
Cereal Breeding Laboratory at Leth- 
bridge. It is here that plant breeders 
from across Canada send their ma- 
terial each fall, the seed being taken 
to California by truck and seeded on 
arrival. Later in the season an officer 
from the station returns to harvest 
the crop and bring back the progeny 
in time for spring seeding in Canada. 
This project gives all cereal breeders 
in Canada an opportunity to increase 
their hybrids during the winter 
months 

Latterly, because of the probable 
role that C.T. 186, now licensed as 
“Selkirk,” was destined to fill in 
combating race 15-B, it was decided 
early in 1952 to multiply this strain 
of wheat in southern United States 
during the winter of 1952-53. Ac- 
cordingly a plan was worked out be- 
tween the Canada Department of 
Agriculture and agricultural officials 
in California and Arizona under 
which some 150 acres would be 
seeded in the Yuma Valley and the 
Yuma Mesa, Arizona. 

For this project the Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture provided 
funds and seed, U.S. soil was used 
for growing the crop, American 
agronomists contributed technical 
knowledge and assistance in super- 
vision, and Mexican labor was em- 
ployed to produce and harvest the 
crop. Altogether seven different 
farms were used at the three loca- 
tions chosen.—Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 


Actually the so-called surpluses 
that have come to plague us in this 
country are not surpluses at all in 
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terms of human needs, but rather a 
reflection on our inability or unwill- 
ingness to achieve distribution of 
such surpluses where they can be 
utilized to advantage. Production of 
anything beyond human capacity to 
consume it ultimately becomes waste- 
ful, but isn’t it a sin to say that any 
level of production short of fulfilling 
every human need can be a surplus? 
—A. B. Sparboe, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., at the Chicago 
World Trade Conference, Feb. 23. 


#& & & GREEK BREAD — The 
ancient Greeks used covered terra- 
cotta utensils, called Cribanoi, which 
were pierced with holes in their cir- 
cumference, and were the prototypes 
of the modern “Dutch ovens.” After 
the dough was put in they were sur- 
rounded by burning coals, and the 
heat, penetrating by the holes, gave a 
more uniform temperature than an 
ordinary oven. % % © After the 
reign of Pericles, Athens became re- 
nowned for the skill of its bakers and 
its cooks. They made 20 or more 
kinds of bread, some of which were 
very white and of excellent flavor. 
Plato reports that, a century before 





this time, a Sicilian baker, named 
Thearion, had made great improve- 
ments in his art. % % % The Cap- 
padocians made a very delicate bread, 
like Vienna rolls, by adding to the 
wheat flour a little milk, oil and salt. 


BORERS BORED? — Using seed 
from stalks that cornborers started 
to enter and then left, Kansas State 
College experts have had results indi- 
cating that borer-resistant corn may 
be developed. Their success could 
mean, say the researchers, the re- 
habilitation of corn producing acre- 
age in the Southwest which had been 
devastated by the pest. 


W hen agriculture was mentioned in 
the first written histories of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, the cul- 
tivation of cereal grains was already 
a highly developed art. Historians 
quite generally regard the regions 
around the Mediterranean sea or land 
now sunk below this sea as the cen- 
ter from which the cultivation of 
small grains spread to other parts of 
the Old World. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .... . 








25 Years Ago: 


“The sudden death of William B. 
Ward,” said The Northwestern Mill- 
er, “brought to a tragic end the life 
of one of the great captains of bak- 
ing. Mr. Ward, who was of the third 
generation of his family to head the 
buiness founded by his grandfather, 
Hugh Ward, 80 years ago, was 
among the first, if not the very first, 
to vision bread making as a great 
modern industry.” 

The National Food Bureau, under 
the executive management of H. T. 
Corson, opened offices in Chicago. 

The property and business of the 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. was 
acquired by a new corporation char- 
tered in Kansas as the Topeka Flour 
Mills Corp., with W. P. Ronan as 
president and John Vanier as vice 
president. 


50 Years Ago: 


A great fire in Baltimore, rivaling 
the Chicago conflagration of 1871, 
destroyed the flour mill and grain 
elevator of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co., together with the contents, 
consisting of about 80,000 bushels of 
wheat and 50,000 barrels of flour. 
Great quantities of flour were lost in 
the wholesale grocery district. The 
fire burned over a large area and 
razed the principal manufacturing, 


mercantile, financial and public of- 
fice buildings, including the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

An anti-flour-bleaching crackpot 
attributed his wife’s paleness to the 
“newfangled bleached flour.” 

British millers, meeting at the re- 
sort town of Harrogate, and German 
millers, meeting in Hamburg, were 
reported to have “mingled a large 
amount of pleasure” with business 
affairs. The Britons toured the abbey 
ruins and cathedrals of Yorkshire by 
coach and the Germans had a sailboat 
excursion to Heligoland, a reception 
at the Zoological Gardens, a banquet 
and a ball. 


75 Years Ago: 


Representative commodities adver- 
tised in The Northwestern Miller: 
Elevator buckets, wheat heaters and 
dryers, purifiers, diamond sharpeners, 
belt tighteners, bags, buhr dressers, 
buhr drivers, belting, bolting ma- 
chinery, iron elevator boots, mill- 
stones, corundum polishers, flour 
packers, mill picks, wheat steamers, 
porcelain rolls, insurance, turbines, 
flour triers, wire rope transmissions, 
water wheels, grain cleaners, brush 
machines, smut machines, bran dust- 
ers, well augers, rail and water trans- 
portation, steam engines, mill build- 
ing. (Names still familiar in the 
milling industry: Atlas Corliss En- 
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gines; Howes, Babcock & Co., Silver 
Creek, N.Y.; Edw. P. Allis & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; B. F. Gump, Chi- 
cago; Geo. T. Smith, purifiers; O. A. 
Pray, Minneapolis; William Rich- 
mond, Lockport, N.Y.; Great West- 
ern Mfg. Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; 
James Leffel & Co., Springfield, 
Ohio; Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Mo- 
line, Ill.; Raymond Bag Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio). 

F. W. Woolworth had opened his 
first five-and-ten store at Utica, N.Y. 

Henry George had published his 
“Progress and Poverty,” advocating 
single tax on land. 

Item: A steam pipe in Thomas 
George’s mill at Corning, Iowa, ex- 
ploded last Tuesday almost instantly 
scalding to death the engineer, Will 
Stroud, and slightly scalding Thomas 
George. 

e@ee@ 


The late A. H. Reginald Buller, at 
one time professor of botany at the 
University of Manitoba, was presi- 
dent of the British Mycological So- 
ciety. In an address to that society 
he dealt with the antiquity of the 
rust disease, relating the details of 
the ceremony of the “Robigalia” by 
the Romans and telling of the sacri- 
fices made to the god Robigus, who 
was supposed to have power of ward- 
ing off the rust disease. “The priest 
offered up a prayer to the stern rust 
god, imploring him to spare the crops 
of Ceres, a libation of wine was 
poured upon the altar, incense was 
thrown into the flames and the entrails 
of a sheep and of a dog were placed 
on the altar and burnt. The dog was 
reddish, this color being symbolical 
of the pest to be averted.” 


For 48 years Leonard C. Joslin, Jr., 
has operated the gristmill on Tripp’s 
Corner Road, Exeter, R.I., built by 
his grandfather 80 years ago. He uses 
buhrstones and tractor power. His 
meal—corn, wheat, rye and buck- 
wheat—is sold in his Victory High- 
way roadside market. 


BOOK-COOK 


I have a little problem, 
Which gets bigger every day. 
You see it is my family, 
And their culinary way. 


My Ma’s a dietician, 

The best one in her lab. 

And who’s the town’s best baker? 
You're right, my lovin’ Dad. 


I'd really like to have them, 
Teach me about their trade, 
But they are ever busy, 
To ask them I’m afraid. 


I guess if I am going 
To be a clever cook, 


I'll have to go and purchase, 
A “How-To-Do-It” book! 


L. M. Jolian 
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THE CHEMICALS IN OUR FOOD 


ILLIONS of disputatious words have ap- 
M peared in the press, in reports of public 
hearings and in scientific literature on the subject 
of chemical additives in food. Three or four thou- 
sand of the most sensible and persuasive of these 
words appear in an article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn. under the by-line of 
Maurice H. Seevers, M.D., Ph.D., of the Depart- 
ment of Pharmacology in the University of Michi- 
gan. The doubly-titled doctor entitles his article, 
which originated as an address before the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., “Perspective Versus Caprice in 
Evaluating Toxicity of Chemicals in Man.” 

It would be impossible to do justice to the 
scholarly content of fact and opinion in this article 
short of reproducing it intact. It fully deserves the 
investment of half an hour's time in the nearest 
library where the medical magazine can be found. 

Dr. Seevers vehemently objects to the caprice, 
the charlatanism, the political mendacity and the 
official evasion of positive responsibilities with 
which the introduction of new chemicals in food- 
stuffs has been surrounded up to this point. As 
specific instances of what he calls the wrong 
official philosophy and approach, he mentions the 
controversy over bread softeners and the silly up- 
roar over canines rendered hysterical from over- 
doses of a chemical agency (Agene) used for a 
quarter of a century in the bleaching of flour 
without evidence that it had any deleterious effect 
upon the millions of people who ate the bread that 
was made from it. 

The erring philosophy of which Dr. Seevers 
complains is that of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, which for approximately 50 years—from 
back in the convulsive era of Old Doc Wiley—has 
adhered to the basic administrative policy that no 
chemical shall be added to foods. The policy, as 
elaborated by Dr. Paul Dunbar, the recently re- 
tired FDA administrator, is this: “No chemical or 
new chemical that is subject to any question as 
to its safety should be employed until its possible 
injurious effect, both on acute and over a long- 
time chronic basis, has been shown to be non- 
existent. In other words, any chemical that is pro- 
posed for use ought to be approved in advance of 
distribution in the food product as utterly and 


completely without the possibility of human 
injury.” 
Strict adherence to this statement, declares 


Dr. Seevers, “would be to deny man the use of 
every chemical substance in view of the unques- 
tioned fact that no method ever has been, or ever 
can be, devised that will permit an exact advance 
prediction of human hazard. No competent pharma- 
cologist, toxicologist or clinician will guarantee 
that there is no risk present in making available a 
new chemical] for widespread distribution.” And 
apropos of the flour bleacher: “If a negative ex- 
periment on man involving a 25-year trial in a 
whole population (possibly 2.5 billion man years) 
is ignored as proof of nontoxicity, what conceiv- 
able type of evidence could a pharmacologist or a 
clinician present in advance of distribution in a 
food product that would prove a chemical to be 
utterly and completely without the possibility of 
human injury?” 

Dr. Seevers perceives that judgment upon 
chemicals in food is no longer left to the medical 
profession. It is under the wool sacks of sociolo- 
gists, economists, legalists, moralists, politicians 
and internationalists; and, “it is almost axiomatic 
that areas of activity such as these, in which 
opinion must often substitute for lack of factual 
data, may also become the province of the crack- 
pot, the self-styled scientist and the well-meaning 
but misinformed reformer. 

“T am much concerned as a scientist,” the 
author continues, “about the methods used in the 
name of science to support an indefensible policy. 
These methods are based on a studied attempt to 
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confuse and mislead the public. The terms toxicity 
and poisonous have become so misused and abused 
by pseudoscientists, politicians and others that 
they now connote almost any type of action or 
reaction, whether biological, sociologic or eco- 
nomic, that is reported to be inimical to the pub- 
lic interest.” 

In the battle over bread softeners, Dr. Seevers 
sees an example of this sort of thing. These chemi- 
cals, he says, “cannot be considered to represent 
a biological hazard under present conditions of 
use. That softeners may not offer sufficient mate- 
rial benefit to society to warrant their use is not 
the point. The real point is how the problem was 
solved administratively in order to muster support 
for the decision to discontinue the use of softeners. 
This was done by declaring the manufacturers 
guilty of ‘deceptive’ practices in the name of 
toxicity because these substances had not been 
shown to have been nontoxic throughout the whole 
lifetime of man. If this is perspective, then the 
scientist had better go out of business.” 

There is a tendency to believe, or to lead the 
public to believe, “that the new chemical agents 
are fundamentally different from those old chemi- 
cals with which we have been long in contact. 
These new chemicals, however, do not differ in 
any respect, except possibly potency, from those 
with which we are more familiar. Nearly every 
known chemical substance can produce a toxic 
action on man if the exposure is adequate.” 

Dr. Seevers grants that sensible laws and regu- 
lations are necessary to protect the public against 
itself and against those unscrupulous persons “who 
would prey on the ignorance or cupidity of indi- 
vidual members of the population. It would appear 
to be neither dignified nor necessary to use shabby 
tactics to effect this protection. Yet short-sighted 
policy, incompetence, bureaucracy and_ politics 
have resulted in such an admixture of fiction with 
science that it is no longer possible to distinguish 
truth from propaganda; for example, the use of 
the terms of adulteration and standards of identity 
as virtual synonyms for toxicity has become com- 
mon administrative practice.” 

Proposed legislation to set up a so-called new 
chemical section of FDA seems to Dr. Seevers to 
promise some benefit, “provided it is formulated, 
enacted and administered with perspective based 
on scientific fact.”” But he deplores and excoriates 
the Delaney committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives which backed this legislation, and in 
particular the violent magazine article written by 
Mr. Delaney in the midst of the legislative hear- 
ings-——“lurid masterpiece of innuendo and fantasy, 
designed for the one purpose of frightening the 
housewife into demanding further legislation.” 

Dr. Seevers’ conclusion is that the toxicity of 
chemicals for man can be ultimately determined 
only by experiments on man, even though the 
use of every chemical substance in man evolves a 
calculated risk. The greater the benefit of a chemi- 
cal substance to man, he thinks, the greater the 
justification for the increase in risk in its use. 
For example, an invariably fatal disease justifies 
the use of severely toxic compounds; and as much 
as 10% expansion of a national food supply by 
the use of a food preservative or a pesticide would 
appear to justify a greater degree of risk than 
ordinarily permitted in foods. It would be hard to 
dispute that in countries where critical food short- 
ages exist, the individual risk could properly be 
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very materially increased when it is balanced 
against national malnutrition and death from star- 
vation. Thus Dr. Seevers reaches the conviction 
that there must be limited use acceptance of 
chemicals in foods until the effects upon man, 
good or bad, can be demonstrated, but never until 
such a critical experiment seems justified by need 
or the possibility of gain to humankind 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The well balanced proposals which President 
Eisenhower has presented in his special message 
on Foreign Economic Policy make good sense. 
The President’s recommendations will indicate 
to our military allies our willingness to continue 
to cooperate in international economic affairs even 
though we are reducing our foreign aid. Thus, 
we will not lose the benefits arising from the vast 
sums we have spent on foreign economic pro- 
grams in recent years. The President followed the 
Randall Commission Report in proposing a con- 
tinuity of policy and adjustments and reforms in 
certain areas. I especially like his emphasis on 
the need for encouraging United States’ invest- 
ments abroad. Approval of all of his recommenda- 
tions would undoubtedly increase the security and 
economic growth of the United States and our 
allies. By adopting the Eisenhower program, Con- 
gress would be following policies that will main- 
tain and enlarge our prosperity at home and thus 
accomplish the achievements of our foreign 
economic objectives.—Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc. 


BREAD i6 THE GTAFF OF LiFe 


POLITICAL SURPLUS HAZARDS 


ITH foreign markets closed to dumping 
of U.S. agricultural surpluses the attrac- 


tion of these commodities to the U.S. politician is 
an ever present threat to the processors thereof. 
The feed industry went through a painful experi- 
ence as the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
dumped stocks of cottonseed meal and feed grains 
at such ridiculously low prices as to cause serious 
injury to many feed manufacturers. Now, as 
USDA plans to dispose of surpluses of dried milk 
through the feed industry, it appears that some 
manufactured-milk companies whose sales plans 
have been geared to the promotion of dried whey 
and other feed grade milk products may also find 
some rough weather ahead. 

The situation arising from the sale of dried 
milk to feed manufacturers is not precisely paral- 
lel to that of the drouth disaster program, since 
the aim here is to relieve a real shortage of soy- 
bean meal next summer through a stretch-out 
procedure. It is expected that dried milk proteins 
can be substituted for vegetable proteins in feeds 
to a certain extent. 

The period of catharsis would be shorter as 
USDA disposed of dried milk, and the news from 
Washington is that officials planning the program 
are working like skilled surgeons to hold adverse 
effects to a minimum. The large milk companies 
are said to be reconciled to the situation. However, 
it is not likely that the program can completely 
avoid damage to some milk concerns holding 
heavy inventories of dried whey and other prod- 
ucts. 

The critical point is that all of the huge sur- 
pluses are a threat to processors of agricultural 
commodities. Who can tell which industry will be 
next on the list of political disposal casualties? 











BREAD i@ THE STAFF OF LiFe 





Crawford H. Greenewalt, president of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., has stated that half 
the working population is now engaged in the 
manufacture or distribution of products that were 
unknown 50 years ago. He predicts that 25 years 
from now, half the working force will be making 
or selling products unknown to us today. 
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Cotton Bag Sewing 
Contests Planned 


MEMPHIS — Interest of farm 
women in cotton bag sewing is be- 
ing heightened because of contests 
planned by 43 major state and re- 
gional fairs, the National Cotton 
Council reports. 

“Save with cotton bags” sewing 
contests are co-sponsored by the 
council, the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn., and the Pfaff Sewing 
Machine Co. Fair winners will be 
eligible to compete for the title of 
1954 international cotton bag sewing 
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queen and more than $2,000 in prizes 

More than 10,000 women vied for 
the title in the first contest last 
year. Entering contests at 32 fairs, 
they made more than 30,000 indi- 
vidual pieces of wearing apparel and 
household articles from cotton bags. 

At the state and regional levels, 
contestants will win Pfaff portable 
sewing machines, cash awards and 
certificates of achievement. 

The woman selected as queen from 
all winning fair entries will be 
crowned in a public ceremony at the 
International Dairy Show in Chi- 
cago this fall. She and two runners- 
up in the national competition will 


be given expense-paid trips to Chi- 
cago, where they will be entertained 
for a week. 

Gifts valued at $2,500 will include 
sewing machine cabinets, a 21-in. con- 
sole television set, movie cameras, 
an automatic washer and a deep 
freezer. 

Dealers who sell feed, flour and 
fertilizer in cotton bags may tie-in 
with the sewing contest in their 
state and also with the national 
competition. Sales materials publiciz- 
ing the contests and emphasizing the 
re-use values of cotton bags may be 
obtained from the National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 
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INSECT INFESTATION TAKES A 
HEAVY TOLL OF STORED GRAIN 


The granary weevil is only one of the many 


stored grain pests controlled by Dow Fumigants 





Sitophilus granarius, or granary 
weevil, is one of the hungriest 
members of the weevil kingdom. 
It develops from a tiny larva 
which grew inside a single kernel 
of grain. The insect is actually 
about the size of a small grain 


of rice. In proportion to its 
weight, this pest eats or destroys 
more grain than would be con- 
sumed by a horse. This weevil is 
one of the primary threats to 
stored grain 


Shown is a striking example of shrinkage and 
destruction of stored grain as a result of insect 
activity. This ean happen in your grain storages 
when your fumigation is ineffective! Dow’s reli- 
able fumigants and pesticides have saved mil- 
lions of bushels of stored grain from insects. 
They can save your grain, Write our Fumigant 
Sales Department for complete information and 
for the name of a pest control operator in your 
area, specializing in flour and cereal mill fumi- 
gation with these proved products: 





rodent control . . 


Space spray or fog 


Granary weevil infestation in grain. 


Dowfume® EB-5 for control of all types of stored 
grain pests in elevator storage bins 


. . Dow 


Methyl Bromide for general space, vault, box 
car and tarpaulin fumigation for insect and 
. Dowfume® EB-15 for spot 
fumigation in machinery to 


prevent insect 


build-up between general space fumigations with 
Dow Methyl Bromide 


Spray (containing 


. . Dow Mill and Bin 


Lindane) for residual spray. 


-type aerosol application. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW FUMIGANTS 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Mar. Apr. 
29, 5, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 33 24% 285% 20% 
Allis-Chalmers 59% 41% 47% 48% 
Pfd. $3.25 103% 93% . 9 
Am, Cyanamid 55%, 41% 43% 48% 
A-D-M Co. 52 30 37% 36% 
Borden +P 61% 57% .... 59% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25% 185% 22% 23 
Pfd. $5.50 . 8 90% 96% 97 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.. 78 67% W% %3% 
Pid. $7 ——e 174% 182 181% 
Cream of Wheat .. 27% 25% 26% 26% 
Dow Chemical 43% 33% 34% 36% 
Pfd. $4 A 103% 100% .... 103% 
Gen, Baking Co. 14%, 10% 16% 10% 
Gen. Foods Corp... 60% 50% 585% 59% 
General Mills, Ine. 67% 2 62% 64% 
Merck & Co. 25% 17 20 21 
Pid. $3.50 105% 95 105 105% 
Pfd. $4 . 91% 89 90% 91% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 38 34 37 36% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 38% 35 «+e. 38% 
Procter & Gamble 744% 59% %3% 74% 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 25% 29% 29% 
Pid. $6 155 143 ---. 154% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd. 98% 90% 98% 98% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 23% 17% 22% 23% 
Pfd. $4.40 e 93% .... 98% 
Std. Brands, Inc. . 31 25 30%, 31% 
Pfd, $4.50 92% 86% . 91%, 
Sterling Drug 38% 32% 38 37% 
Sunsh. Bise., Ine. 19%, 66 78% 7 
United Biscuit 
of America . . 39% 33% 365, 37 
Victor Chem. Wks. 29% 24% 28% 29 
Ward Baking Co. . 28% 18% 23% 23% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. ... 131 137 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. . 141% 143 
Gen. Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd.. 98 


98% 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 3% % . 128 133 
Gen. Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ... 123 124 
Natl, Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 178% 179% 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.. 101% 102% 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. - 96% 98 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pfd. $1.50 re | 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93% 95 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 101 103 


THE AMBRICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 
Mar. Apr. 


29, 5, 
1953-54 1954 1954 


High Low Close Close 
Berry Biscuit Corp. 5 ™% 4 3% 
Gr, A&P Tea Co. 136% 132 136 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. 23% 17% 19% 19 
Pid. $8 138% 131 132 135 


Stocks not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Great A&P Tea Co., $5 Pfd. 177 181 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A” 6 


U% 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


N. Y., 85 Pfd. 104% 106 
Omar, Ine. 17 17% 
Wagner Baking Co. 6% 1% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108 112 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants a™%, 9 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Mar. Mar. 
19, 26, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Can. Bread, Pfd, B 50 46 48 48 
Can. Food Prod, 4% 3 3.15 3.15 

A 7 5% 5% 5% 

Pfd. 64 50 50 54 
Consol. Bakeries gy 6% 7 i’ 
Federal Grain 21 19 21 20% 

Pfd. 28 26 27 27% 
Gen, Bakeries . 5% 5 5% 51% 
Lake of the Woods 32 28% 31% 31 
Maple Leaf Mig. x 7 i% 1% 

Pid, . 89 92 94 
Mid Pacific Grain . 26% 14% 22 21% 
Ogilvie Flour 31% 30% 31 


Pfd. 155 150 151 150 
Toronto Elevs. 
United Grain, A 
George Weston 

Pid. 44%% 99% 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread sees 2.95 3.60 
Can. Bakeries ‘ 10 12 
Catelli Food, A ‘ 12% 14 
Catelli Food, B 19 
Inter-City Baking 12% 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 83% 88 
Lake of the Woods 136% 
McCabe Grain, A 13 13 


St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 118 
Standard Brands* 30% 


*U.S. funds. 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, March 24, 1954 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 

Boston 131 
Buffalo . 589 

Afloat ° ‘ 566 
Milwaukee, afloat 172 
New York ; 2 

Totals 722 566 172 ‘ 
Previous week 722 1,361 388 
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These “eyes” 
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are quicker than 





the hand 


...and far more 





accurate 


Atkinson pioneers again with scientific temperature control," 


achieving flour uniformity never before possible 


Setting machines during milling is commonly 
decided by hand—literally. The “‘feel’’ of flour 
caught below the rollers tells the miller what 
adjustments to make, if any. You can see that 
human judgment plays a big part in his decision 
and that judgment differs with each change of men. 

Now, after years of research and experiment, 
Atkinson has developed a practical, fast and 
super-accurate method of indicating temperature 
of flour during milling. Special devices for in- 
stant, precise measurement of temperature have 
been built into the roll machines. 

With temperature control, the miller at 
the Atkinson plant merely glances at a 
gauge and can adjust the rolls to the prop- 
er grind —swiftly, accurately and with 
certainty that the adjustment is right. 


11's 
BI 


AGED 


To bakers, the practical meaning of scientific 
temperature control is uniformity of flour—a 
uniformity unobtainable by old-fashioned 
methods. 

Over twelve years ago, Atkinson built what 
we believe was the first bulk aging plant. By 
milling for 50,000 cwt. storage instead of for 
delivery, Atkinson greatly improved the accuracy 
of the milling operation and thus stepped far 
ahead toward the goal of absolute flour uni- 
formity. 

Now with the addition of temperature control, 
Atkinson can deliver flour uniformity 
unmatched, we believe, by anyone in 
the industry. 

Switch to Atkinson, the uniform flour 
—It’s Bin-Agedt. 


ATKINSON amittine company | mnnerrous, mn 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“rea ts the 
Staft of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 

















A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 


building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 


pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 

Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 

Dock capacity: 20 trucks, Rail capacity: 15 cars. 

On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 


sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 
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4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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WHOLESALE CAKE BAKERS 
PLAN PRE-ABA MEETING 


CHICAGO—Wholesale cake bakers 
will hold a pre-convention meeting on 
Saturday, Oct. 16, during the annual 
convention of the American Bakers 
Assn., scheduled for Oct. 16-20 at the 
Hotel Sherman in Chicago 

The decision to return to the pre- 
convention session was made at a re- 
cent meeting of the ABA convention 
committee here. Last fall, the cake 
bakers held their discussions on Tues- 
day, during the other industry branch 
meetings. 

A retail baker meeting is planned 
for Sunday afternoon. General ses- 
sions will be held Monday and 
Wednesday, the annual bakers’ party 
scheduled for Monday night. Tuesday 
will be devoted to meetings of the 
other branches of the industry. 

The convention committee dis- 
cussed a possible streamlining of the 
general sessions, enabling presenta- 
tion of more speakers from within 
and outside the baking industry. A 
decision in this direction will be made 
at a later date. 

Albert Gordon, Gordon Bread Co., 
Los Angeles, ABA second vice presi- 
dent, is chairman of the 1954 conven- 
tion committee. The other members 
of the committee are the chairmen of 
the various industry branches, elect- 
ed at the convention last October. 
They are: 

Robert C. Awrey, Awrey Bakeries, 
Inc., Detroit, multiple - unit - retail; 
Otto L. Bergt, Metz Bakery, Chicago, 
retail; Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N. J., wholesale pie; 
C. J. Downing, Old Homestead Bread 
Co., Chicago, wholesale cake; Guy T. 
Shiverdecker, National Home Baking 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, house-to-house; 
and Richard O. Worland, Dietzen’s 
takery, Kokomo, Ind., young bakery 
executives. 

ABA chairman Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, serves ex-officio on the com- 
mittee, 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiFe — 


ARWELL FIRM SCHEDULES 
SANITATION SEMINAR 


CHICAGO —A _ special sanitation 
seminar, sponsored by Arwell, Inc., 
industrial sanitation firm, Waukegan, 
Ill., is scheduled for April 8 in the 
rally Ho Room of the Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

In making the announcement, J. P. 
Irvine and Emmet Champion, Arwell, 
Inc., co-chairmen of the meeting, 
point out that an outstanding panel 
of speakers will discuss important 
phases of sanitation. Arwell is try- 
ing, it is explained, to further high 
standards in sanitation and pest con- 
trol through the medium of educa- 
tion. 

The first speaker, at 9 a.m., will be 
William D. Fitzwater, U. S. Fish & 
Wildlife Service, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., who will talk on ro- 
dent control. Dr. E. H. Fisher, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, will 
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follow with a discussion of flour and 
cereal insect control. A film, “Com- 
munity Fly Control,” will be present- 
ed by Dr. John V. Osmun, Purdue 
University. 
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a ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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The Future of the Wholesale Cake Business 





Most of my remarks are based 
from a consumer's viewpoint—not as 
an allied man or as a baker (proud as 
I am of both of these connections). I 
think I 


can well qualify as a con- 
sumer of bakery products. For the 
past 15 years we have fed at least 


10 people at every meal in our house, 
and most of the time the total was 
considerably higher. During this 
period, my food bill exceeded $250 per 
month and a considerable portion of 
this amount went for bread and other 
bakery products. Over 80% of the 
food we purchased was consumed by 
children, their ages varying from one 
to 18 years. Children, and there is an 
ever increasing number of them, offer 
the baking industry the best potential 
for increased sales. As you know, they 
are always hungry and they really 
enjoy their desserts — without any 
thought of dieting or figure saving. 
Furthermore, when young people eat 
cake or cookies they are not satisfied 
with only a small serving but insist 
upon finishing the entire cake or 
package of cookies. Dessert eaters of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: There’s more to 
cake quality than the use of high- 
grade, high-cost ingredients. There's 
danger ahead if the price of cakes 
gets out of line with other competi- 
tive foods. These are among the 
thought-provoking contentions made 
by the author, Mr. Tremple, in this 
article, which is adapted from a talk 
made by him at the wholesale cake 
branch session of the last American 
Bakers Assn. meeting. Mr. Tremple 
is supervisor of the food technical 
department for the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill. 





this type certainly must be numbered 
among your customers if you wish 
to expand your market. 

Now all of you are well aware of 
the stiff competition encountered by 
your industry in the past few years. 
Some of the severest can be at- 
tributed to prepared cake mixes, to 
competition from other foods, such 
as ice cream, puddings, dessert pow- 
ders, etc., and some to the dieting 
fancy sweeping our nation, especially 
among the fairer sex. The sale of pre- 
pared cake mixes has far exceeded 
the most enthusiastic estimates of 10 
years ago. Most of their success can 
be attributed to their outstanding 
sales program. Their introduction and 
promotion have been greatly abetted 
by some of the best advertising ever 
written and by extensive use of all 
types of advertising media. We all 
know their favorite slogans on how 
easy, quick, and foolproof their prod- 
ucts can be made into delicious des- 
serts. Now even the youngest bride 
or the most awkward husband could 
qualify as a cake expert by merely 
purchasing a box of their mix 

In my opinion we, as cake bakers, 
have let the prepared cake mix in- 
dustry run with the ball. About the 
time we thought we were making it 
possible to let the housewife spend 
less time in the kitchen, we let a 
rather new industry put her back into 
the kitchen without even attempting 
to block their kick. Have you ever 
mixed a cake using prepared cake 


mixes in the kitchen, or have you ob- 





By L. G. Tremple 


Supervisor, Food Technical Dept. 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 


served this process? Better still, have 
you visited the kitchen after a pre- 
pared cake mix has been baked? Per- 
haps I should say, have you observed 
the mess in the kitchen? What a 
large stack of dirty dishes from pro- 
ducing one little cake 


Here is the average result of any 
homemaker’s prepared cake effort: 
All of the following are dirty, sticky 
and messy: a mixing bowl for cake 
batter, another for the icing, two 
large or three small layer tins, three 
or four spoons, two or three spatulas, 
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two measuring cups, two rubber 
scrapers, a pair of scissors, wax 
paper, a cake rack, dish towels, a 
stewing pan (for heating milk and 
butter for icing or cooking icing 
syrup) and a cake plate—all dirty 
and requiring washing and drying, 
plus a thorough k.p. job on the 
kitchen—table and floor—before 
things are again back to normal. This 
time-consuming, messy part of the 
prepared cake mixes should be well 
publicized by us cake bakers. 


Supply Same Quality Goods 


In my humble opinion no house- 
wife or busy homemaker is going to 
go to all of this trouble for a dessert, 
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if she can obtain the same quality at 
her neighborhood store or bakery. 
Please note that I said same quality 

and did not paraphrase it with com- 
parable costs. I did this purposely 
because I believe quality in a dessert 
is far more important to a home- 
maker than cost. However, if we ex- 
pect to stay in the cake business, we 
must keep the price of our products 
in line with other competitive foods, 
such as ice cream, dessert powders, 
etc. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This certainly offers a wonderful 
market to the baking industry since 
this type of homemaker is certainly 
anxious to buy her ready-made des- 
serts from you. Generally, this type 
of consumer is ready to pay the price 
for her needs provided they meet her 
specifications. 

I think one of the best examples of 
proof of this statement is shown by 
the outstanding sales record of liquid 
laundry starch. Now we all know the 
simple procedure required to prepare 


task is readily shown by the ever 
increasing sales of liquid laundry 
starch, even though it costs four or 
five times as much as dry unmixed 
laundry starch on a solids basis. I am 
confident she would feel the same 
way about ready-to-serve desserts, 
such as your cakes and cookies. 

I have always felt that the real 
basis for the success of any food item 
has been and still is quality—quality 
of product and quality of service. In 
today’s competitive food field, I be- 








According to a recent survey, there 
are over 9,000,000 homes in our coun- 
try where the wife or mother holds 
down two jobs; a homemaker in ad- 
dition to working away from home. 


laundry starch — previously all that 
was required was stirring the dry 
starch into hot tap water. The fact 
that the busy homemaker is inter- 
ested in eliminating even this simple 


lieve these two points are closely con- 
nected 

Now a few words in 
quality of product. You 
should be the best judges of 
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question: Are my cakes and cookies 
of the best quality I can successfully 
merchandise? We know that the aver- 
age wholesale cake formulas are 
richer in many ingredients than the 
average prepared mixes. However, 
history records the fact that no in- 
dustry can afford to stand still and 
therefore I seriously recommend to 
you the continual upgrading of the 
quality of your product. 

Quality of any bakery product per- 
tains to more than the use of high- 
grade, high-cost ingredients properly 
balanced to produce good bakery 
products. It also refers to desirable 
eating characteristics, extended shelf 
life, enhanced rich appearance, dura- 
bility to withstand shipping, smooth 
texture, a delicate flavor, and good 
food value. All of this should be in- 
cluded in the quality of the product 
and yet its cost should be low enough 
so that the finished product can be 
sold at a price competitive with other 
food items of like nature. 

Too often in the past we have 
judged the quality of our products at 
the time they left the wrapping ma- 
chine or the shipping room. The more 
appropriate time would be at the 
point of sale or better still when the 
housewife serves them or when they 
are being consumed. How often have 
we reviewed with pride, and rightly 
so, our finished products in the ship- 
ping room of our plants? We seldom 
find time, however, to visit the points 
of sale and observe the great trans- 
formation that has taken place since 
the products left our plant. At the 
end of a busy day in a store, some of 
the cake displays look like an atom 
bomb had been dropped in the vicinity. 

There are several points I would 
like to make in regard to quality of 
product 

1. Thorough knowledge. Quality in 
cake requires a thorough knowledge 
of the functions of the ingredients 
used, so that the high grade costly 
ingredients can be properly blended 
to produce the best salable product 
We all know that the reckless in- 
crease of shortening and eggs, or 
other costly ingredients will not nec- 
essarily produce a better eating prod- 
uct. 

2. Teings and fillings. This field of- 
fers the greatest opportunity for the 
up-grading of the quality of your 
products. I believe one of the main 
reasons the busy homemaker likes to 
bake a cake—either with prepared 
cake mixes or from scratch is because 
she can finish or ice the cake with 
her favorite frosting—or with one she 
knows will be most appealing. I seri- 
ously recommend that more atten- 
tion be given to your icings and fill- 
ings. Many times in the past we have 
manhandled our icings to afford bet- 
ter stability in hot weather to pre- 
vent sticking to wrappers, and soak- 
ing into layers 

You all remember when we used to 
add more raw flour or unpasted starch 
during the summer—or used a very 
high melting point fat in cooked 
icings—or used an excessive amount 
of gelatin in whipped icings—all of 
which served their purposes but did 
not improve the eating qualities of 
our products. Perhaps we should learn 
a lesson here from the biscuit and 
cracker and the candy manufacturer 
We all know that the better grades 
of candies are kept in cool rooms or 
refrigerators (some even in freezers) 
when weather conditions prevail that 
would impair their keeping and eat- 
ing quality 

Shelf Life 

The biscuit and cracker bakers 
have learned the hard way that the 
shelf life factor of their open marsh- 
mallow goods is far different in cello- 
phane packages than it used to be in 
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bulk containers. Not only do they 
now store these items in cool rooms, 
but the more aggressive ones are 
delivering this type of merchandise 
in refrigerated trucks when climatic 
conditions require it. They have found 
this to be far nore advisable from the 
quality standpoint than to lower the 
moisture and increase the gelatin con- 
tent far beyond the limit of good eat- 
ing properties. 

During the past 18 months it has 
been my privilege to witness several 
cake demonstrations by America’s 
foremost cake baker, Bill Broeg. He 
featured “glamour cakes” and showed 
a large variety of eye-appealing cakes, 
dressed up in their Sunday best. Each 
time I stood in front of his display 
table, I marveled at the beauty of his 
work. Recently I heard an official of 
a large chain store bakery remark 
that they had successfully tried Bill's 
suggestions and had featured a 
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glamour cake each week. Their in- 
creased sales certainly indicated that 
they had stimulated some new busi- 
ness. Perhaps we can al! profit by 
varying our. icings and fillings, in an 
endeavor to tempt the consumer’s ap- 
petite. 

We have used white, chocolate and 
caramel so long we perhaps have for- 
gotten about other colors or shades. 
We used to associate red, pink, green 
and blue with the foreign trade re- 
quirements only, but we may now 
find that the average consumer also 
likes color variety. Take a little time 
and look at the color combinations in 
the food advertising in the women's 
magazines if you do not think color 
is important in food sales today. 

Several years ago Mr. Broeg fea- 
tured a hot fudge cake, built around 
the idea of a hot fudge sundae—it 
used a devil’s food base—it was 
topped with a divinity filling and cov- 
ered with a good chocolate icing. In- 
structions on how to serve suggested 
placing the cake in the broiler for a 
minute or two just to melt the choco- 
late icing and to serve the cake warm. 
Ideas of this kind, especially issued 
at the point of sale when backed with 
quality cake and icings, will definitely 
sell more cake. 


Ratio of Icing to Cake 

Another point I would like to make 
in regard to icings is that in all iced 
cakes the ratio of cake to icing is 
most important. The main reason 
children and many grown-ups eat 
cake is because they need something 
upon which to carry the icing to their 
mouth. The large sale of the 10¢ 
variety of cake is due no doubt to the 
ratio of icing or filling to cake—no 
matter where you bite it you always 
obtain some of the frosting. This is 
true of the entire 10¢ line, from filled 
cupcakes to jelly rolls. I can well re- 
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member one of my earlier German 
baker bosses telling us when we were 
icing cakes, “Put lots on—then roob 
it all off” so if we have a good cake 
base, let us apply our eye-appealing, 
tasty icing in a desired proportion— 
similar to what the housewife would 
do at home. Some of the housewives’ 
complaints of bakers’ icings are: Too 
dry—they crack and chip off, too 
weepy or syrupy or soft, fermenting 
or sour, lack gloss or sheen, and have 
a poor flavor. 

I recently had a very pleasant ex- 
perience in connection with flavor in 
icings. Several weeks ago I spent a 
day in a bread plant in north central 
Illinois. Just prior to lunch time I 
smelled doughnuts frying and imme- 
diately hunted up the doughnut room. 
I sampled a warm glazed doughnut 
and at once wanted another and then 
another. In talking to the doughnut 
man I complimented him on his prod- 
uct, especially the flavor of glaze. He 
told me he used a blend of vanilla 
and a trace of maple. It was certainly 
a tasty blend. Many times I have 
seen doughnut glaze made without 
even a thought of adding any flavor 
and here was a man who had taken 
the pains to perfect a deliciously 
flavored blend. 

3. Quality of package. A quality 
cake deserves a quality package. Re- 
cently we have observed many im- 
provements in packaging of all types 
of food products. In baking, the foil 
liner or baking pan has shown great 
success. The idea of using the same 
container for baking and packaging 
is gaining in momentum. Any im- 
provement which will better protect 
our quality products, thus assuring 
better consumer acceptance, should 
certainly receive our serious con- 
sideration. Perhaps we have been 
satisfied too long with our present 
package material instead of pushing 
or striving for some new type of con- 
tainer that would do our product 
justice. 

Quality of product is generally the 
responsibility of the production de- 
partment. Quality of service is 
usually assigned to the sales depart- 
ment. Many times, however, it is hard 
to draw a dividing line since quality 
of product and service are closely 
linked together. 

There is a tried and true fact in 
selling in general. That is, as compe- 
tition becomes keener, service be- 
comes more and more important. 
There is a great opportunity for your 
sales departments to up grade the 
quality of your service. It should be 
the responsibility of this branch of 
your organization to merchandise 
your quality products in a quality 
manner, to deliver and display quality 
products in the same quality manner 
in which they received them; to keep 
their display neat and eye appealing 
at all times and to never permit old 
or stale products to be sold; to dis- 
play only the amount of merchandise 
which can be sold in any given period; 
and care should be taken to use every 
bit of advertising media available to 
acquaint the consumer of the many 
ready made desserts that await her 
pleasure. 

Freshness 


Late this spring I spent a week- 
end in Philadelphia. On a Saturday 
morning I went shopping with one of 
our salesmen and his wife. In brows- 
ing around the super market I finally 
ended up at the bakery counter at the 
time my hostess was selecting an 
angel food cake. As she did so, she 
reached down and selected the third 
box from the top. On the way home 
I asked her why she took the third 
box. She told me that she knew the 
habits of the cake salesmen since she 
had watched them frorn time to time 
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KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


New York 1, N. Y. 
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oa real security \ . | 





; We don’t mean the nicest house tn the best _ | 
neighborhood ... the newest, sleekest car... : 
| the right schools, the right camps. 





We're talking about the kind of security 
they can’t do without. ..the kind that comes 
from inside. 


Faith. In God, in life, in themselves. 








For life is no game for spiritual sissies. 
Only Faith... the armor of the spirit... 
will give them the stamina to meet it 

( ourageously, no matter what it brings. 








Ae eS Se ne 


You can show your children 
{ where to find faith... how to ead 
build it day by day, if you make 
praying a family affair. 


qe ww we ve 


BRING THEM TO WORSHIP 
THIS WEEK 


Light their life with faith// {ih || 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 











Every baker knows his bread is on trial 

every day on the tables of his custo- 

mers. Even a minor letdown in quality 

can lose friends for his loaf. We are 

~ ever conscious of this fact when we 
M mill RODNEY flours. And not many 


mills can match the infinite pains we 


S take in insuring continuous uniformity 





for these quality products. That's why 
RODNEY flours have won the respect 
of the baking industry. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Clyde Sigafoos 


L. T. Borgan 


NAMED BY LONG—Two members 
of the W. E. Long Co. sales service 
staff have been given new assign- 
ments. Clyde Sigafoos has been ap- 
pointed eastern representative and 
Lawrence T. Borgan, southwestern 
representative, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. A. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and director of sales of the Chi- 
cago firm. Mr. Sigafoos, who has been 
associated with the Long Co. for eight 
years, has 25 years’ experience in 
bakery sales management and serv- 
ice. He had previously served as sales 
manager of Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, and as general sales manager 
for the Smith Bakeries of Mobile, 
Ala., Pensacola, Fla., and Meridian, 
Miss. Mr. Borgan, who has also de- 
voted his entire career to the baking 
industry, has been with the W. E. 
Long organization since 1951. He was 
formerly plant manager of Buri’s 
Bakery, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. The 
new assignments are already in effect. 





always place the old or remaining 
cake on top of the fresh delivered. 
To emphasize another point which 
has a real bearing on pricing your- 
selves out of the market, I would like 
to quote a few sentences from a bak- 
ing magazine editorial entitled “Cost 
of Distribution Hurts Business.” To 
quote: “A major portion of the cost 
of a loaf of bread, a pie, or a cake is 
the sales and distribution cost. The 
tremendous cost of sales and distri- 
bution in America is not limited to 
baked foods. It is the big problem of 
all American business. The wide gap 
of expenses between the producer and 
the consumer must be reduced if we 
hope to compete for our share of the 
domestic market.” Certainly every 
effort should be made to hold this ex- 
pense at a minimum, not only from 
a profit angle but especially to safe- 
guard the future of the cake business. 
In the days ahead competition, the 
driving power in our American sys- 
tem, will be even more severe. We 
will have to work like blazes to stay 
where we are and work harder than 
that to get ahead. Competition con- 
stantly forces us to do a better job 
of satisfying customers and customer 
needs, by supplying adequate service. 
The days ahead hold the promise of 
success for all of us but only in direct 
ratio to the services we offer our 
fellow man. This service is based on 
giving unselfishly unceasingly. I 
am sure you will enjoy the full meas- 
ure of success in the days ahead as 
long as you offer the consumer quality 
products backed by quality service 


BREA S THE STAFF OF Lire 


BALDRIDGE BAKERY AWARDS 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS Fifty-three 
employees of Baldridge Bakery here 
received award pins for five to 30 
years of service. Thirty received five- 
year pins; 16 were awarded 10-year 
pins; three were given 15-year pins 
and four were awarded the diamond 
25-year pins. The awards were made 
at a dinner which over 400 employees 
and their families attended. The oc- 
casion was the firm's thirtieth anni- 
versary 
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OMAR, INC., NAMES 
PRODUCTION MANAGERS 


OMAHA — A number of appoint- 
ments have recently been announced 
by Omar, Inc., Omaha. They include: 

Raymond A. Zaccardi, formerly 
production manager for the Omar 
bakery in Milwaukee, promoted to 
production manager for the recently 
acquired bakery in Cleveland. 

David Van Braun, who has been 
named production manager of Omar’s 
Milwaukee bakery plant. He has been 
working on product research for the 
firm’s central production department 
in Omaha since 1950. 


Glen Sorensen, named fleet engi- 
neer at the company’s general offices 
in Omaha. He has a record of me- 
chanical experience dating back to 
1937. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFt 


PITTSBURGH FROLIC APRIL 21 

PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pitts- 
burgh Production Men's Club held its 
March dinner meeting at McCann's 
Restaurant with John Guay, Drake 
Baking Co., the president, in charge. 
William Giltenboth, the Stover Co., 
chairman of the 10th annual frolic, 
announced that it will be April 21 
at the Shannopin Country Club 
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PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH — Mrs. Laura Mae 
Mantsch, Blue Bonnet Bakery, Brook- 
line, president of the ladies’ auxiliary 
of the Retail Master Bakers Associa- 
tion of Western Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided at the March dinner meeting 
at Stouffer's Restaurant. A committee 
composed of Mrs. Sue Giltenboth, 
Stover Co.; Mrs. Irene Flanigan, J 
R. Lloyd Co. and Mrs. Frances Kollar, 
Steinmetz Bakery, Carnegie, reported 
they served 108 dinners at the recent 
meeting at Vocational School of the 
Retail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania. 





You can or 
National Bakers Compressed Yeast 


National Active Dry Yeast 
National Baking Powder 
National Baking Cream 
National Bakers Margarine 


National Bakers Malt Syrup 
National Bakers Dry Malt 
National Enrichment Tablets 
National Yeast Food 
National Puff Paste 


der all these essential bakery products 

National ?-in-1 

Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
Armour Cloverbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
Armour Cloverbloom Armtex 

Armour Cloverbloom Sugared Yolks 
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Wayne Fender, formerly operator 
of two bakeries in Denver, has an- 
nounced the opening of his third 
plant, Fender’s Bakery in Golden, 
Colo., 15 miles from Denver. 


@ 
After two years in military serv- 


Iyilg 9 Gated bY Com Dlolelnelal 


The Martin (8.D.) Bakery has eventual construction of a new plant. 22x74 ft. addition to its plant. The ice, Thomas Bugge has reopened his 
been closed by its owners, Mr. and The purchase price was estimated at new addition will be one story high. bakery in Cincinnati. 





Mrs. William Pike, who plan to open $90,000. a 2 
a bakery in Deadwood, 8. D. soon. é Fre nee installed rr Dennis Donut Shop, Oklahoma 
& reezers were installed recently City, Okla., is sponsoring a television 


Ser, end: Dien 0 OR Sine Gees The Hill Top Bakery, 100 E. 7th in the bakeries of Ben Bruner, Ver- program for children every Saturday 


St., Kaukauna, Wis., has been grant-  sailles, Ind., and Ferd Spangler and j . “Ki 
opened a bakery in Woonsocket, 8.D. q ‘ : . - morning. The program called, “King 
pe sid e e ed a building permit for a $5,000, Herman Knoft, both of Cincinnati. Calico,” advertises Dennis Donuts at 





The Pitlo family is the new opera- 
tor of the Hull Bakery, Orange City, 


ae Think It Over 


C. F. Wendorf and his son, K. R. 
: Wendorf, have opened a bakery in 
Red Oak, Iowa, in the Wilkins build- 
ing. 
a 


Philip Young, proprietor of Young’s 


===" Brown Milling Process 


ond Ave. S., Virginia, Minn., is oper- 
ating under new management. The 
new owners are Mrs. William Heik- 


matte Sgt Increases Bread Sales by Better Than 


The Singsaas Bakery will be 
opened in Comfrey, Minn., soon. 
* 
Roy Schnaufer has opened the 


Cathy Lynn Bakery in Lanesboro, ; 

Minn, 
* 

A four-column spread in the Fargo 

(N.D. Forum on the Regan Bros. 

Co., which has plants in Fargo, N.D., 

Mason City, Towa, and a plant and 

headquarters in Minneapolis, ap- 

peared recently. In an interview with 

Rex Holly, manager of the Fargo f 

plant, the reporter outlined the 28 

year history of the company in Far- 

go. 
e 


Clarence Weckworth has _pur- 
chased the Henning (Minn.) City 
Bakery from R. A. MacDougall. 

ae 

Wilma Den Hartog has opened a 

bake shop in the Toering building, 


Sheldon, Io 
wee @ ““FLAVOR”’ from Wheat Germ 
The Paullina goign rg 
by Mr. a th, 
ated by Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Senith, retained in this new type of flour 


which has been expanded to include a 
lunch counter. 








@ Proven Seller by Dozens of Bakers 


The Karl Baking Co. plant at 284 
Elm St., Newark, N.J., has been 
sold and will house a printing plant. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. Russell Lichtenwalter 
have sold the Cozad (Neb.) Bakery 
to Mr. and Mrs. Gale Evans. The 


Lichionvalters "recently | purchased For a Better Bread 





s 
Arnie Liestman, owner of the New W h A E fi . Yy, 
poner By Re it ore Frorits ror You 
building. 
c-) 


Leslie Krosschell is the new owner a : 
of Jolink’s Home Bakery, Edgerton, Ij 
Minn., owned for the past 27 years <a or wri e 
by D. J. Jolink, Sr. 


” EDGAR CARLOCK 


The Quaker Baking Co., Council " : . . 
Genta, Sowa, hen dasaieaed necearte 2310 N. Oakley Ave., Chicago 47, lil aR 
at 40th St. and Broadway, for the CEniral 6-1555—ARmitage 6-0917 OWN 


Dear Mr. 
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intervals, which Bob Dennis, owner, 
says has proven very successful. In- 
cluded in each package of donuts 
is a certificate good for a Dennis 
Beanie cap. 

& 


Lucille’s Bakery is a new business 
which was opened recently at 918 
S. W. 59th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
by H. H. Estep. Mr. Estep formerly 
owned a bakery at Kingfisher, Okla. 

2 


The Mary Lou Bakery, Tulsa, 
Okla., has opened a retail branch in 
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the new Admiral Shopping Center at 
3600 East Admiral Place. The new 
bakery is named the Lazy Susan. 

* 

Jack Pemberton has sold the Mrs. 
Pemberton Bakery, N. E. 23rd St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to Charles W. 
Puckett. Mr. Puckett changed the 
name of the bakery to Bill’s Bakery. 
The Pembertons still own three bak- 
eries in Oklahoma City. 

e 


Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Evans have 
opened a retail bakery shop, known 
as Evans Sweet Shop, located at 616 


W. Highland, Ponca City, Okla. Mr. 
Evans has operated his wholesale 
pie making business in the building 
since last May, and will continue to 
use the back of the building for 
making Evans pies. Mrs. Evans will 
operate the retail part of the busi- 
ness. 


The Wortz Biscuit Co., Fort Smith, 
Ark., has leased a new office and 
warehouse at 2021 Farrington St., 
in Trinity Industrial District, Dallas. 
The new quarters replace a smaller 
location on Akard St. The branch 





Millers and Bakers—Then Act! 


Better Than FOUR Out of FIVE WOMEN 


PREFER 


Brown Milling Company’s 


Natural Wheat Germ Flour 
In Bread, When Available 


Mr. Edgar F. Carlock, 
2310 N. Oakley Boulevard, 
Chicago (47 


Illinois. 


Carlock: 


January 5th, 


1954 


At your instance a Survey and Taste-test was made by us in our Club Rooms 


J MILLING COMPANY 


during December 1953, wherein five hundred club women participated in sampling 
three different Leading Baker's Bread, which were designated by Numbers 1, 2 and 
3, your bread being number 3 on our questionnaire. 


These 500 women in answering questions submitted them in the Questionnaire 
as to "Which Sample Do You Prefer?"; "Why?" and "Would You Purchase It If On 
The Market?", answered as follows: 


On the Question, 


"Would You Purchase No. 3 Bread, If on the Market?", 
421 answered "Yes." 


On the Question, "Do You Do Any Bread'Baking at Home?", 263 answered "Yes." 
On the Question, 


"Would You Buy Flour If Number 3 Flour is placed on the 
Market," 


to which 291 answered "Yes." 


418 Women picked Number 3, on the basis of "More Flavor and More Body," 
which seemed to be the opinion generally of the Women making the test. 


We trust this survey and test will help you to put this Flour on the 
Chicagoland Market at this time, and we are indeed happy that you picked our 
Club for this purpose of promoting and advertising Your New Flour and shall be 


happy to cooperate with you in this and other business ventures when our 
services can be of assistance to you. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
Illinois Club Women's Service Forum, Inc. 


ByJHELEN M. SEWELL, President. 


DON’T DELAY ANY LONGER 
PHONE OR WRITE 


HMS—nw 


H. C. ELLIOT 


Morris 57 


614 W. Washington St., Morris, Hl. 
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Dr. Henry J. Peppler 


ASSISTANT—Robert T. Foote, vice 
president in charge of research and 
production, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Henry J. Peppler as 
assistant director of research and de- 
velopment of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, Dr. Peppler has 
been director of the biochemistry lab- 
oratory since 1950 and in his new 
position he will assist Dr. Frank J. 
Rudert. Before joining Red Star, Dr. 
Peppler served as microbiologist on 
the staffs of the University of Wis- 
consin, Kansas State College, and 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital. He al- 
so was formerly the head of fermen- 
tation research at the Carnation Co. 





manager is William Harris and the 
supervisor of sales for northern 
Texas is R. B. Smith. 

+ 


Carl Sherman, baker at the Semi- 
nole (Okla.) Bakery, has returned to 
the bakery, after a year’s leave of ab- 
sence. 


Bill Killiam, operator of a bakery 
at Muskogee, Okla., and former oper- 
ator of several bakeries in Oklahoma 
City, and George Zimmerman, have 
opened a bakery in the Lakeside ad- 
dition in Oklahoma City. 

e 


Lyman McCarthy, pioneer retail 
baker of Denver, has opened a sec- 
ond bakery in a new shopping center 
near Stapleton Field. 

e 

William Vollmer, owner of Voll- 
mer’s Bakery, has just added to his 
chain of retail outlets by opening 
another Denver store at 2400 E. 
Third Ave. 

. 


Writ-Way Bakery is a new Bakery 
at 310 Hudson St., Denver. The bak- 
ery is in the new Hilltop Shopping 
Center. 

e 


Grands Vemp Foods Co., 4409 West 
Colfax Ave., Denver, is a new whole- 
sale baking firm featuring 100% 
whole wheat bread. 

e 


A business name has been filed in 
Utica, N.Y., for Devito’s Bakery, 848 
Jay St., by Thomas F. Devito. 

& 

The Sylvania (Ga.) Bakery held an 
open house celebrating the opening 
of the remodeled shop. Glass and 
modern lighting effects have been 
used to dress up the shop's interior 
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while a new front has been installed, 
4s well as new machinery. 
a 

Vanderpeol’s Bakeries will open 
its fifth retail outlet May 1 in 
Paso, Texas. The store will be in 
Lakeside Village. Officers of the com- 
pany are J. I. Misenhimer, his son, 
Ww 


. T. Misenhimer, and Jack C. 
White 
» 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Smith 


have sold their bakery in Wadley, 
Ga., and are moving to the farm in 
South Carolina. 


Formal opening of Joe Bartelli’s 
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Sally Ann Bakery, 206 South Broad- 
way, Pittsburg, Kansas, successor to 
Batten’s Bakery, was held recently. 
Samples of bakery goods were gifts 
for visitors. The building has been 
remodeled and redecorated 


W. A. Whitten, owner and man- 
ager of the Palace Sweet Shop & 
Bakery in Lake Charles, La., recently 
received considerable publicity in a 
feature story and picture in the Lake 
Charles (La.) American Press which 
showed him putting the finishing 
touches on a birthday cake. The 
article told of Mr. Whitten’s pro- 
gress in his 20 years as a baker. 


DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 39 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Beet 
sweet 


sugar is about 95% as 
as cane sugar. 

2. When making boiled icing, in- 
vert syrup or corn syrup are some- 

















announces 


HEUSER-BUSCH 


“Chips” 


for better bread 


re bs 6 
wt 

ryt kw 
‘4 int na 


2 era ton og 





+e * 
gna. 


the first time you use them 
you'll see how they make better bread 





ask your ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
yeast man about “Chips” 


times added in order to dry out the 
icing. 

3. It requires about 100 lb. wheat 
to produce 70 lb. straight white flour. 

4. Dough brake bread will have less 
volume and a coarser grain than 
bread made without braking the 
dough. 

5. The top crust of bread checking 
or cracking may be due to placing 
the hot bread in a cold draft as soon 
as it is removed from the oven. 

6. To replace 1 lb. butter it is ne- 
cessary to use 13 to 13% oz. shorten- 
ing, 2 to 244 oz. milk and % oz. salt. 

7. Lard used in bread doughs 
should be melted in order to obtain 
a uniform distribution in the dough. 

8. Corn starch is used in baking 
powder in order to lower its cost. 

9. The tipping over of patty shells 
during baking can be prevented by 
placing a greased or oiled paper on 
them before placing them in the oven. 

10. Pasteur is known as the “father 
of Fermentology.” 


11. On a Reaumer' thermometer 
the freezing point is 20° and the 
boiling point is 100°. 

12. Whole wheat flour does not 


spoil as 
flour. 
13. It requires a 
about 266° F. 
14. Lady fingers should be _ re- 
moved from the pans as soon as they 
are removed from the oven. 


readily as a short patent 
temperature of 
to kill rope spores. 


15. When cakes are made by using 
the single stage mixing method, less 
leavening should be used. 

16. Lack of steam in the oven is 
one of the main reasons for rye 
bread cracking or bursting during 
baking. 

17. Sesame seed is the flat seed 
from the sesame plant grown jn the 
Netherlands 

18. In order to obtain a darker 
brown crust color on angel food 
cakes, 10% of the sugar should be 
replaced with dextrose (corn sugar). 

19. Doughnuts made 
formula should be fried at a 
temperature than doughnuts 
from a lean formula. 


rich 
lower 
made 


from a 


20. In order to determine if a malt 
is diastatic or non diastatic, bring 
some water to a boil and add some 
starch to thicken it. Allow this to 
cool below 140°F. Then add a spoon- 
ful of malt and mix together a little. 
If ther is some diastase present in 
the malt, the starch mixture will turn 
to a bluish liquid within a _ short 
time. 

BREAD S THE STAFF Fr uFfEe 
FDA APPOINTMENT 

WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Dr. Albert H. Holland, Jr., as 
medical director of the Food & Drug 
Administration has been announced 
by Charles W. Crawford, commission- 
er of the FDA, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
post has been vacant since July, 1952, 
when Dr. Erwin E. Nelson resigned 
to head the department of pharma- 
cology at the St. Louis University 
College of Medicine. Dr. Irvin Ker- 
lan has served as acting medical di- 
rector in the interim. 
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NOVELTY BAGS...USEFUL...INEXPENSIVE PREMIUMS 


* 


er! 
Bee Kage for your eusto™ 










FULTON’S 


NEW 
PILLOW 


Cut to size and ready for use. Just rip seam and 
SLIP launder. Thrifty housewives will want a pair and a 


spare for every bed in the house. You may have them 

B AGS in all white cambric with embroidery pattern, or 
with colored borders, or solid pastel colors . . . 25 Ib., 
50 Ib., and 100 Ib. sizes. It’s the bag homemakers 
are looking for now. 














EOS AE Noe ’ | | ; i 
ty Js .* Pty > you - t S 





FULTON’S Remember the checkerboard or 

plaid tablecloth your grand- 

NE W mother used? Here it is in a 

luncheon cloth bag ready to use 

in a variety of colors for the 

LUNCHEON most modern kitchen. Pep up 

your flour and feed sales with 

CLOTH these 50 Ib. and 100 Ib. Fulton 
Luncheon Cloth bags. 





NOTE; 10 !b. flour sacks in matching 
patterns moke companion nap- 
kins for the luncheon cloths. 

















ee T A 
e ee 
sya: v ele) mn* 

) A premium package welcomed in every home. These 

Te FULTON’S premium packag ry 
Rainbow Toweling bags make excellent hand or tea 
RAI NBOW towels, napkins, place mats, aprons, curtains, etc. They 
- TOWELING are made in 10 Ib., 25 Ib., or 50 Ib. sizes, and are one 
of the most popular premium bags in the Fulton line. 





Holt BAGS 


Write, wire or phone your nearest Fulton Branch 
for full information on these new, attractive bags 
designed by Fulton to give your customer highest 
‘A ° > possible re-use value in the home or as gifts. 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
jog AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 

alli VV Nu 

Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: ‘Coventry,”’ London 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
De Twentsche Bank 

“Felixcohen”’ 


Reference 


Cable Address: 








Apr. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
sec., Allen BR. Cornelius, 322 Nash- 
ville Trust Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bidg., Atianta 3, Ga. 

April 25-27 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
bakers convention, Crescent Hotel, 
Eureka Springs, Ark.; sec., Charles 
Meyer, dr., 501 Union Life Bidg., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

April 26-28—Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

May 2-4 — Texas Bakers Assn.; 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth; sec., Mrs. 
G. Goodman, 1134 Liberty Bank Bidg., 
Dallas 1. 

May 2-5—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mgr., Mal Xavier, 1614 Twen- 
tieth St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

May 3-4 — Associated Bakers of 
Minn.; Lowry Hotel, St. Paul; Sec., 
J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., Min- 
neapolis. 

May 11-12 — Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines; Sec., Nor- 
man X. Swenson, 118 South Court 
St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 

May 16-17— National Association 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington 8. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Diptoma," Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anv CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: Ancor,” Belfast 








Hstablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Menufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas st., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








COPENHAGEN Bet. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AG 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ DUCTS 
Sales Organisation Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address; “JUSTESENS" 
All Standard Codes Used 





Cable Address: “Doxrzacu,"' London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 














Metablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 








Comm. Venn. Handelmij, v/h 


OSIECK & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
Flour, Cereals, Bakery Products, Etc. 
Established 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 








Codes: 
Rankers: Twentsache Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.©. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 


BINCH 1889 





Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 

May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 

May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 

May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, NJ. 

May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., 
Donald 8. Eber, 6389 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 25-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1867 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, II. 


June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 


June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 18-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Il. 


June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, TL 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-28—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 
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Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ 
Cables: Radium Corr 


sundries 
P.O. Box 6 








N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
- The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”” Glasgow 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








Cable Address: ‘Torri’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavERLEY” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 











FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED axp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “Frenne...” Liverpool 











W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Wedeboer” 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 
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RELY ON THE 


@ Three years before the 
inventor of the reaper built his 
first factory in Chicago in 1850, 
the Chase Bag Company was 
making better bags for 
American agriculture and 
industry. 








experience 


Chase Bag experience costs you nothing, yet it’s | maximum product protection and package appeal. 


apparent in the recommendations of every ‘‘C’’- Man. You cannot put your packaging problems in more 


It’s apparent in every Chase Bag product, too... capable hands. You cannot put your product in 
the 107 years’ insistence on quality—a striving for better bags. Contact your “‘C’’- Man today! 


Low Cost Protection 
For Your Flour and Feed 


The modern low cost way to protect your 
flour and feed is to package them in 
Chase MULTIWALL Bags. It’s.the eco- 
nomical package with all these features: 


¢ Fine appearance * More sales appeal 
¢ Clean, colorful ¢ Easy to stack and 
printing store 
¢ Dependable product ° Wide selection of 
protection sizes, types 
res Available from 2 to 6 plies—Sewn valve, 
MULTIW ALL Sewn open mouth, Pasted valVe, Pasted 


open mouth. 


BAG 


CHASE BAG COMPANY General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Complete Grain 


P/K’s original 25# and 50# 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator.e Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @_ ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 





Because of their value 
to the consumer 





/ y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + NEW YORK 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS > DULUTH 








Jones-HetrreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








Interstate = { MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 

















GRAIN CORPORATION : FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
: KANSAS CITY : ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
: $ MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
: ENID . FORT WORTH : 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Il. 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 


: 
Trriiiiiiiiititiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii it a 











Your wheat supplier may have the best of intentions 
but if his facilities are limited he may not be able to 
serve you properly. Our ten million bushel elevator 
permits accurate binning of wheat of top milling and 
baking qualities. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS A711 5 AY Incorporated 


KAN 


SAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





su OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 








J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. or. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 34 











1. False. Both are considered 100% 
sweet. They are chemically the same. 

2. False. Invert syrup or corn 
syrup helps to keep the icing moist. 
When boiling the sugar for the icing, 
the invert syrup or corn syrup helps 
to prevent the graining of the sugar. 

3. True. A straight flour is all the 
white flour that can be produced 
from wheat 

4. False. The loaves will have 
somewhat more volume, a close grain 
and a white crumb color. The flavor 
of bread made by this process is 


usually not as pronounced as bread 
made from doughs that are not 
braked 


5. True. Hot bread should be 
cooled gradually, away from cold air 
or drafts. A controlled cooling room 
is ideal for the cooling of bread. 

6. True. 
than 80% 
to 3% salt 

7. False. At proper temperature 
(70-75°F.) lard will mix in very easi- 
ly throughout a bread dough during 
the mixing period and it is not neces- 
sary to melt it 

8. False. It is used in order to de- 
crease the lumping of the baking 
powder. It helps to keep the soda 
and acid ingredients apart, also act- 
ing as a drying agent. 


Butter contains not less 
milk fat and about 2% 


9. True. The paper should be re- 
moved before the patty shells are 
completely baked in order to obtain 
a nice crust color. 

10. True. In 1859, after a great 
deal of experimental work, Pasteur 
demonstrated that yeast is a living 
organism, that caused fermentation. 
Therefore, he has been known by 
that title. 

11. False. On a Reaumer ther- 
mometer the freezing point is 0° and 
the boiling point is 80°. 








Frank B. Dietrich 


SPECIALTY WORK—Frank B. Diet- 
rich has been appointed by the Bro- 
lite Co. to do specialty work on pie 
products, it has been announced by 
W. E. Dawson, general sales manager. 
For the past 12 years Mr. Dietrich 
has been superintendent of a large 
eastern pie baking plant. He also was 
with a large shortening company as a 
bakery demonstrator. 
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12. False. Whole wheat flour con- 
tains the wheat germ which is high 
in fat. This fat turns rancid very 
readily. In the making of patent 
flour the germ is removed as much as 
possible. 


13. True. As the center of a loaf 
of bread reaches only a temperature 
of about 210°F. the spores are not 
killed during baking. 


14. True. If lady fingers are left 
on the pans after being baked, they 
will dry out rapidly. They are gener- 
ally baked on double pans. These 
pans retain heat for quite some time 
and therefore would bake them more. 
This type of product, like macaroons, 


should have a soft bottom when 


baked. 


15. False. The leavening content 
should be increased slightly when 
this procedure is used in order to 
secure the desired volume. 


16. True. Rye breads require low 
pressure steam having a high mois- 
ture content, sometimes referred to 
by bakers as “wet steam’ for best 
results. It is best to have steam in 
the oven before the rye bread goes 
in. Some bakers wash their rye bread 
with water or a starch wash before 
placing it in the oven in order to 
help decrease the possible trouble 
of cracking or bursting. 
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17. False. The sesame plant is 
grown in the East Indies. The seeds 
are used to quite an extent on the 
top of some types of white bread 
and hard rolls. 

18. True. Corn sugar caramelizes 
at a lower temperature than either 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose). 

19. True. A rich doughnut contains 
a high percentage of sugar and milk. 
Milk contains lactose (milk sugar). 
The richer the formula the faster 
the doughnuts will color up due to 
the rapid caramelization of the 
sugars. 

20. True. If no change occurs, the 
malt is non-diastatic. 
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Representatives Are 


Trained Bakery 
Technicians 
And Are 
At Your Service 


mel am )iley ©) 
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\ Are Accepted Under the 
BREAD STANDARDS 


All Vegetable 


Jal ieihitcis 


W-Yatistiimelite. 


i Nitelalehi-te 
Phosphatides 


utelalemmelale. 


Di-Glycerides 


Vegetable Oils 
Salt 


Flour 


a 
with high powers of emulsification and dispersion— 
resulting in activity for combining shortening 
and water and other ingredients of the dough. 


BROS OFT is a Proven Ingredient 


Produces tenderness of crumb and crust, improves texture. 
Better eating and keeping qualities. Easier machining 


< 


Valuable ingredients for Bakers — Since 1928 


and make up. Smoother slicing — no gumminess. 


BR OSs OF T is a Convenient Dry Product 


Easy to handle—requires no change in shop procedures. 





BROLITE COMPANY inc. 


N, y y 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
d information. 
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penying coupon to the desi 






No. 3514—Package 
Standardization 


A folder titled, “Standardization 
Helps Everybody,” has been pub- 
lished by the Inter-Industry Bakery 
Package Committee. The folder out- 
lines the advantages of standardizing 
package requirements and gives a 
progress report on bakeries that have 
undertaken standardization pro- 
grams. Copies of the folder are free 
upon request. Check No. 3514 on the 
coupon, clip and mail it to receive 


your copy 


No. 3515—Stareh 
Rooklet 


“The Story of Starches,” a 56-page 
semi-technical booklet, issued by Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., presents 
the story of starches and information 
on how they are produced, the crea- 
tion of new specialty starches, the 
unique “man-made” starch deriva- 
tives and the handling of starches. 
Chapters are devoted to an introduc- 
tion to starch, commercial raw 


LEE LE EEE: 





Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 
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starches, specialty starches, starch 
derivatives, handling starches and a 
glossary. Check No, 3515 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to receive your copy 
of the booklet. 


No. 3516—Cleaning 
Bulletin 


A new 17 page bulletin, “Aids to 
Better Bakery Cleaning,” has been 
released by the bakery division of the 
Magnus Chemical Co., Inc. This bul- 
letin (No, 1010-B) elaborates on vari- 
ous approved cleaning methods for 
bread pans, sweet goods pans, angel 
food pans, mixing bowls, racks, uten- 
sils, deep fat fryers, etc. Informa- 
tion on deglazing and proper rinsing 
of bake pans is also provided. For 
your free copy check No. 3516 on the 
coupon and mail it to the address 
provided. 


No. 3518—Profits 
Booklet 


The Dale System, Inc., store shop- 
ping and personnel testing service, is 


Fe ee eRe aay 


No. 
No 


3514-—-Package Standards 
3515—-Starch Booklet 


No, 3516—-Cleaning Bulletin 
No, 3517—Tray 

No. 3518---Profits Booklet 
No, 3519 Bakery Equipment 
No. 3520--Management Book 


NAME........- TrETTrrer TTT 


COMPANY ....... 


Send me information on the items marked: 


(] No. 3521—Holiday Packaging 


Cee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


ADDRESS......+.+e0s pigevevene 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


(1 No. 3522—Bowl 

] No. 3523—Roll Slicers 

(J No. 3524—Cost Control 
[] No, 3525—Door Control 
[] No. 3526—Flavor Bulletin 
(C No. 3527—-Baking Course 








FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








Reader Service Dept. 
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POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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distributing a new brochure, “How 
to Increase Your Profits” to retailers. 
Profusely illustrated with pictures, 
the booklet points out how millions 
of dollars are lost by businessmen 
each year through dishonesty and in- 
efficiency of sales personnel. The 
methods used to eliminate the causes 
of dishonesty and to stimulate better 
selling techniques are spelled out in 
detail. Copies of the booklet are 
available on request. Check No. 3518 
on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3517—Tray 


Wilton Products, Inc., has devel- 


oped a combination cake tray and 
decorator that allows bakers to dec- 
orate specialty cakes in a short time. 
Called Wiltray, the new product con- 
sists of a full color snap-out cake 
tray in a flat 17 in. x 22 in. chip- 





board form. The tray holds a 12 in. 
cake and fits into a 14 in. cake box. 
Die-cut figures around the edges of 
the tray snap up and remain in a 
standing position around the cake. 
Other figures snap out of the form 
and stand upright in the top of the 
cake. The tray comes in four color 
schemes depicting children’s favorite 
characters. It makes an ideal child’s 
toy after the cake is eaten. Counter 
and window displays can also be 
fashioned. For complete details and 
prices, check No. 3517 on the coupon 
and mail it to this magazine. 


No. 33519—Bake Shop 
Equipment 


New literature on bake shop equip- 
ment manufactured by the Wilder 
Mfg. Co., Inc., is now available. In- 
cluded is a folder on mixers, scales 
and slicers; a folder on such items 
as ingredient bins, pan racks, proof 
boxes, work benches, etc.; and a 
catalog (No. 55) which, the com- 
pany claims, is especially useful in 
planning a new bake shop or adding 
to the existing one. To secure this 
literature check No. 3519 on the cou- 
pon, clip and mail it. 


No. 3520—Manage- 
ment Book 


The top 348 industrial organiza- 
tions in the U.S. and Canada for 
1953 picked by the American Insti- 
tute of Management are named in its 
Manual of Excellent Managements. 
The manual, and the listed com- 
panies, are the result of the year’s 
study of some 4,000 businesses. The 
manual lists all 348 companies in four 
basic lists, broken down alphabetical- 
ly, for ease of reference, by industry, 
geographically, and by the institute’s 
rating within the 348 companies 
themselves. In addition, management 
audit methods of the institute, are 
discussed briefly. A special feature 
is a full-scale public management 
audit of the National Cash Register 
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Co., picked as one of the top 12 com- 
panies. Copies of the 96 page book 
are being distributed to the insti- 
tute’s 12,000 members in top manage- 
ment, and are available to anyone 
interested. Copies can be obtained 
by checking No. 3520 on the coupon 
and dropping it in the mail. 


No. 3521—Holiday 
Packaging 


New packaging ideas for cookies, 
candies and holiday novelties are 
paying off for one New Jersey baker, 
announces Pie-Pak Co., Inc. The 
bulging, transparent cellophane 
topped with ribbons and bows add 
a distinctive, decorative touch, it is 
pointed out. Packagings are 3 Ib., 
1% lb. and % Ib. in 10 in., 8 in. and 
6 in. containers. These packaging 
methods can be applied to all seasons 
and holidays, the company states. 
Check No. 3521 on the coupon and 
more complete information will be 


mailed. 
No. 3522—Bowl 
A fruit compote bowl made of 


metal that resembles expensive por- 
celain, will be put on the market soon 
by the I. D. Co. Called the “Canton 
compote,” the fruit bowl is one of 
several new products now being exe- 
cuted in metal. The entire collection, 
which includes a series in metalware 
especially designed for homes decor- 
ated in the modern motif, will be 
available in a few months. Check No. 
3522 on the coupon and complete 
information will be sent. 


No. 3523—Roll Slicers 


Four “baker benefits” and four 
exclusive technical features of Alto 
roll slicers are presented in a new 
folder (AC-1-54) published by Alto 
Corp., on its model F and model J 
roll slicers. Features include: elimi- 
nation of cardboard trays, the need 
for only three workers to slice, wrap, 
and carton 40 or more packages a 
minute, and a more attractively 
sliced product. Technical features 
described in the folder are: the “Alto- 
liner,” an automatic aligning device; 
the “Quick-Lock spindle’ which en- 
ables operators to change knives 
quickly and safely; the “E unit,” a 
special slicing mechanism for wiener 
rolls, and “Altooth knives” with in- 
dividually hollow-ground and sharp- 
ened teeth. Complete specifications 
on both models are provided. Check 
No. 3523 on the coupon to receive 
the folder. 


No. 3524—Cost Con- 
trol 


Industrial Sanitation Counselors is 
making a free offer of a cost control 
clinic work kit. The organization 
states that the kit has been devel- 
oped to stimulate interest in future 
clinics. The kit consists of 29 differ- 
ent forms which can be used in the 
management of a modern sanitation 
program. Among them are: program 
check list and sanitation factors 
chart for self evaluation of sanita- 
tion programs; process sheet for de- 
termining work load; standard time 
list that establishes cleaning rates 
for all operations; master output 
charts for specific standard floor 
cleaning rates; work schedule to dis- 
tribute the work load on a fair but 
full day's work, and Supervisor’s 
Self-Rating Form to provide the ad- 
ministrator with a tool for measuring 
and guiding himself. Check No. 3524 
on the coupon, mail it and the work 
kit will be mailed to you. 
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No. 3525—Door Con- 
trol 


Barber-Colman Co. announces its 
new Barcol commercial electric door 
operator with radio control, known 
as model L electric operator with 
model E radio control. The model L 
is capable of handling doors up to 
12 ft. high and 150 sq. ft. in area, 
the company states. The truck oper- 
ator can open the door without leav- 
ing his truck by pressing a button 


— 


on the instrument panel, it is ex- 
plained. The operating unit is in- 
stalled above the perpendicular to the 
center of the door opening. The elec- 
tronic receiver is mounted on the 
operator and each truck which is to 
operate the door is equipped with an 
electronic transmitter. The door can 
be stopped at any position, it is 
claimed. Receive more information 
by checking No. 3525 on the coupon 
and mailing it. 


No. 3526—Flavor 
Bulletin 


Givaudan Flavors, Inc., has an- 
nounced the publication of technical 
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bulletin B-1, “Flavors For Baked 
Goods.” The four-page bulletin con- 
tains useful information and sug- 
gestions on the application of basic 
flavoring ingredients, spice oil re- 
placements and the use of vanilla 
specialties in baked products. The 
application of butter, citrus flavors 
and rum flavors in baked goods is 
also discussed and additional data 
on coumarin replacements is given. 
Copies of the technical bulletin are 
available upon request. Check No. 
3526. on the coupon and drop it in 
the mail. 


No. 3527—Baking 
Curriculum 


Louisiana State University has pre- 
pared a 14-page brochure describing 
its course in baking science and 
management. Outlined are two rec- 
ommended programs for four - year 
courses leading to majors in baking. 
One leads to a degree in bakery pro- 
duction management and the other to 
bakery sales management. General 
information about the university, its 
location and advantages are included. 
A brief history of the university bak- 
ing school and its physical features 
are outlined. For further infomation 
readers may write to: Baking Sci- 
ence and Management, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Also Available 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this publica- 
tion. Information about them still 
may be obtained. Jot the appropriate 
number or numbers on the accom- 
panying coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


No. 3482—Small parts storage, 
General Industrial Co. 


No. 3483—Under-counter bin, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 3484—Revolving tray oven, 
Oven King. 

No. 3485—Bakery management 
book, Maclaren & Sons, Ltd. 

No. 3486—Sealing, labeling ma- 
chine, Mercury Heat Sealing Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 3487—Gas pilot, Partlow Corp. 

No. 3488—Cellophane printing, Las- 
siter Corp. 

No. 3489—Candy recipes, White 
Stokes Co. 

No. 3490 — Pan grease, Caravan 
Products Co., Inc. 

No. 3491—Casserole dish, Leeds 
Sales Co. 

No. 3492—Water purifier, Ogden 
Filter Co, 

No. 3498—Bakery truck body, Util- 
ity Truck Distributors, Inc. 

No. 3494—3-D pictures booklet, 
Sawyers, Inc. 

No. 3495—Pan cleaner, greaser, 
Imperial Machine Co. 

No. 3496—Conveyor belt for food, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

No. 3497—Folder on pan grease, 
Caravan Products. 

No. 3498—Price catalog, Magnus, 
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Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 

No. 3499 — Conversion kit, Blast 
Freeze Corp. 

No. $500—Hold-over cabinet, Ace 
Cabinet Corp. 

No. 3501—Fluid drive oven, Fish 
Equipment Co, 

No. 3502—Humidifier, Southworth 
Machine Co. 

No. 3508—Solvent in aerosol can, 
Kano Laboratories. 

No. 3504—Heat sealer, Pack-Rite 
Machines. 

No. 3505 — Steel stands, Wilder 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

No. 3506—Fleet leasing booklet, 
Lee Fleet Management, Inc. 

No. 3507—Containers, Pie-Pak Co. 

No. 3508—Emulsion, Aquex Devel- 
opment & Sales Corp. 

No. $509—Rust removal instruc- 
tions, Octagon Process, Inc. 

No. 3510 — Labeler, Nelson Label 
Machine Corp. 

No. 3511—Easter basket, I. D. Co. 

No. 3512—Navy recipe book ($5), 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Division of Public Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

No. 8518—Indicator catalog, Bin- 
Dicator Co. 


ET RESULTS! 












Send for illustrated 
brochure with special 
introductory offer. 


PACKAGE YOUR PIES IN 
PIE-PAK CONTAINERS 


PIE-PAK CO.,, Ic. sosoxen’ new sersey 
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WE suPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 





More Reason than Rhyme! 


And yet it won’t cost you one extra penny 


Quaker 
Bakers Flour 


“ Quaker Bakers Flour is specially designed 
With up-to-date bakers like you in mind. 
Yes, this versatile flour’s your finest pick 
‘Cause baking formulas change so quick. 
This short-patent flour is the finest of any 


” 


Call, write or wire 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa * St. Joseph, Mo. * Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


Co., Ine, 


The Noble Haggis 
Reigns as Bakers, 


Millers Celebrate 


NEW YORK—To the swirl of bag- 
pipes, the door opens. In file waiters 
each holding aloft a bottle of whiskey, 
upside down. Then piped in by the 
pipers, the tallest one enters, carry- 


"Golden loaf? 





ing a huge platter containing the 
noble haggis, national dish of Scot- 
TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY land . 
.~ AKG c@+;mrTv , MIinneseora pe 
The platter goes before the pre- 


siding officer and the piper proffers 
his dirk. The ceremonial cut is made 
and the piper cries in Gaelic, “A good 
health, a great health.” 

This is the high spot of the annual 
dinner of the Robert Burns Society 
in New York. Held this year at the 
Hotel Biltmore on Burns’ birthday, 





A ~~ Grade Baker's Spring Pat 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“Diamond D” trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








this colorful evening was a field day 

















“Only water, salt and DAISY don’t change” 
Says J. S$. Almond, Manager JACK FROST DONUTS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 



































It is not what we say—but what our customers say—that counts. 





"We have been buying Daisy Donut Mixes for about 19 years now—and we 
are happy about the whole thing. 


Your flour and service have been tops. 











During the war when so many items varied in quality we said, and we still 
repeat—the only things that didn't change—were water, salt—and Daisy.” 








When you use the Daisy Line—as Jack Frost does—you are assured of the finest, 
high quality ingredients, properly proportioned, perfectly blended under 
rigid laboratory control—with proven production performance built right in 
the formula, 

There is a Daisy quality formula for all types of donuts, coffee cakes, danish 
pastry and sweet rolls. 
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THE NOBLE HAGGIS—Scotland’s main dish, the noble haggis, brings mouth- 
watering memories to many bakers and millers the world over, especially at 
the time of poet Robert Burns’ birthday. The above group is no exception. 
Shown here, grouped around the famous dish, are, left to right: The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Page Haig; Robert Graham, secretary, St. Andrew’s Society of New 
York State; Col. John MacGregor, president of the society; William Hender- 
son, head of Wm. Henderson & Sons, Waterloo (Ont.) baker; William C. 
Duncan, Wm. D. Duncan & Co., Inc., a trustee of the Burns Society, and 
J. W. F. Neill, president of the Burns 


Society and of Price, Waterhouse & 


for all men of Scottish ancestry and 
birth who honor the poet and par- 
ticularly for several millers, bakers 
and flour men to whom the day has 
no equal as a time to reaffirm the 
greatness of Scotland's poet. 

The speaker this year was William 


Henderson, of Wm. Henderson & 
Sons, Waterloo, Ont., at 79 one of 
the oldest active bakers in Canada, 


and at any age one of the greatest 
raconteurs of Robert Burns in the 
world. Accompanying him to New 
York were David I. Walker, presi- 
dent, Western Canada Flour Mills, 
Toronto, and A. Ross MacKenzie, 
general manager of the mill. William 
C. Duncan, New York flour broker, 
is a trustee of the society and active 
in its affairs. 

The haggis this year weighed 70 
lb. It was brought over a week be- 
fore the dinner from Stirling, one of 
the places in Scotland where the 
“verra” best haggis is made. 

The haggis may have been brought 
to Caledonia by the Roman soldiers 


as they brought the bagpipes from 
Greece, It is toasted Scotch oat- 
meal, added to a broth made from 


the lights, heart and liver of a sheep 
(boiled with the windpipe left hang- 
ing over the side of the pot to let 
out any impurities). Onions and high 
seasonings are added and the mass is 
placed in the stomach of the sheep 
which has been well soaked in brine. 
Sewed tightly and boiled, it becomes 
as the jupel to the Kentuckian, the 
bean to the Bostonian, paté de foie 
gras to the Frenchman—-the quintes- 
sence of gastronomical delight. 

For those to whom this is strong 
fare, there was the usual fine Bilt- 
more meal, but washed down with 
Scotch, another noble product of the 
Highlands, haggis grew more and 
more appetizing as the evening wore 
on. 

There are millers and bakers all 
over the U.S. and Canada to whom 
the very recipe of haggis brings a 
nostalgic mouth-watering. To them 
the grace of Robert Burns scarcely 
does the dainty justice: 

“Fair fa’ your honest sonsie face, 

Great chieftain o’ the puddin-race! 

Aboon them a’ tak your place, 

Painch, tripe, or thairm: 

Weel are ye wordy o’ a grace 

As lang’s my arm.” 

In any case, “Slainthe mhor’—a 
“Great health” in Gaelic which is also 
good in any language. 














RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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Shortenings 


--- and Some Factors Affecting Performance 


By W. @. Braun 


Research & Technical Department, Wilson & Co., Inc. 


Webster's dictionary defines short- 
ening as that which shortens pastry, 
cakes, ete.; any fat fit for such use. 
A fat shortens by weakening or ten- 
derizing the structure of a baked 
product. All fats have this property 
in varying degrees. However, much 
more than this is expected of the 
plastic fats that are marketed as 
shortenings today. They are not rated 
on their shortening value as much 
as they are rated on such properties 
as flavor, stability, plasticity, ability 
to incorporate air into batters and 
ability to emulsify. 

Most natural fats are unsatisfac- 
tory for shortening uses without un- 
dergoing extensive processing. For 
example, vegetable oil is first washed 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The comparison 
between animal and vegetable short- 
enings, their properties and actions in 
baked goods are outlined in this ar- 
ticle which was prepared for presen- 
tation at a meeting of the Chicago 
Bakers Production Club. The paper 
was presented for the author, Mr. 
Braun, by H. T. Spannuth, Wilson & 
Co., Ine., before the Chicago group. 





with water to remove gums, and then 
treated with alkali to remove free 
fatty acids in the form of soaps. 
After this, it is mixed with bleaching 
clays to remove color. It is then 
treated with hydrogen gas and a 
nicke! catalyst to harden it to short- 
ening consistency. The hardened fat 
is stripped with superheated steam 
under vacuum to remove the mate- 
rials which have flavors and odors. 
The deodorized fat is then plasticized 
in a heat exchanger and packaged. 


Lard 


Lard on the other hand, after it 
has been rendered, needs only to be 
chilled in a heat exchanger and pack- 
aged to make a fairly suitable short- 
ening. Modern lards, however, are 
given more extensive treatment. Be- 
cause the previously mentioned proc- 
essing techniques are relatively new, 
lard was the standard shortening for 
many years and baking practices 
were modified to conform with the 
properties of lard. 

The first shortenings other than 
lard were mixtures of cottonseed oil 
and tallow. They were formulated to 
supplement the demand for lard and 
their main appeal was the fact that 
they were cheaper. After the intro- 
duction of catalytic hydrogenation a 
short time prior to first world war, 
and other improvements in process- 
ing, it became possible to make short- 
enings from vegetable oils, which had 
certain desirable characteristics that 
lard did not have, and these shorten- 
ings eventually gained preference 
over lard for many bakery opera- 
tions. ‘ 

In the past few years the demand 
for lard and beef fat has not kept 
pace with the demand for meat and, 
therefore, extensive research haus been 
done on the utilization of these fats 
in shortenings. It has been found that 
good shortenings can be made from 


vegetable oils alone, animal 
alone, and blends of the two. 
Although the meat packing indus- 


fats 


try took the initiative in the devel- 
opment of all hydrogenated animal 
and vegetable oil shortenings, some of 
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the large vegetable oil shortening 
producers are now also beginning to 
market this type of product, and it 
is not at all improbable that lard 
will soon replace much of the vegeta- 
ble oil used in shortening manufac- 
ture. 

With all the claims and counter- 
claims concerning the relative diges- 
tibility and purity of lard versus vege- 
table oil shortenings and butter ver- 
sus margarine, it would seem that 
animal fats and vegetable fats are 
basically different things. However, 
fat consists of one molecule of glyc- 
erol combined with three molecules of 
fatty acids, and this is true whether 





PROFIT-MAKING IDEAS 


from Heischmann 
















This special party-guest design 
“takes the cake” for sales! 


Apply icing in wedge pattern, putting the name of a 


guest on each wedge. Or ice each segment with a differ- 


ent color. Suggest these “personalized cakes” to mothers 


when in your store. You can wait till nearly the last min- 


ute to ice on names ordered, to allow for changes in 


the guest list. Delighted party guests will come to you 


for cakes of their own! 


Presented in the interest 





Give a bonus to make one! 


Surprise your regular customers 
with a small sample of one of 
your luscious new products or a 
familiar old one. Slip the sample 
in with the regular purchase as a 
“bonus.” Pleased customers will 
have even more good will to- 
wards your store, may well give 
you a bonus of more purchases 
of all your products. 














Give school children a “lesson” —in 
bakery treats! A tested good-will builder 
is to hold “Open House”’ for students. 


Let these purchasers of tomorrow see 
today what your bakery has to offer: 


Suggest a field trip to local grade or 
high-school authorities. When students 
come, show them how your bakery 





of the Baking Industry by .... 
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it is of animal or vegetable origin. 

There is no difference in the purity 
of well processed vegetable oils and 
well processed animal fats. The di- 
gestibility depends upon the consis- 
tency of the fat at body temperature. 
If the fat is so hard that it cannot 
be properly emulsified in the digestive 
tract, some of it will pass through 
unabsorbed. All good grade shorten- 
ings are more than 90% digestible. 
Of the fats and oils normally used, 
most of the fatty acid content con- 
sists of palmitic, stearic, oleic and 
linoleic acids. 

When looking at the chemical 
structure there seems to be very lit- 
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tle difference between these fatty 
acids. However, when three stearic 
acids are attached to one glycerol, the 
fat will melt only at temperatures 
over 150° F. When three linoleic 
acids are attached to one glycerol, 
the fat remains liquid at 0° F. Va- 
rious other combinations have inter- 
mediate melting points. If one start- 
ed to make all of the possible com- 
binations between glycerol and these 
four fatty acids one would end up 
with 37 different compounds, each of 
which has its own physical properties. 
Actually hundreds of triglycerides are 
possible because small amounts of 
other fatty acids are present. 


The properties of a shortening de- 
pend upon which of these compounds 
are present and the relative amounts 
of each. None of the natural fats 
have a satisfactory balance of these 
various triglycerides. Vegetable oils 
do not have enough of the high melt- 
ing components, but by adding hydro- 
gen to oleic and linoleic acids one 
can change them into stearic acid 
in this way, change some of the liquid 
oil into solid fat. Soft animal fats are 
hardened in the same manner, The 
fatty acid-glycerol combinations can 
also be reshuffled. This is what is 
done in making rearranged shorten- 
ings such as rearranged lard. In the 








works—the care you take in preparing 
your products, the high quality of your 
ingredients, the skill of your staff. 


Your student-guests will be impressed, 
will remember your bakery and its many 
delicious products. They are your cus- 
tomers of tomorrow ... while influenc- 
ing their parents’ purchases today. 
There’s profit in this “lesson!” 


Even your exhaust fan can “draw in” 
sales! The tantalizing, appetizing aroma 
of your delicious products—as they are 
baking—is one of your most powerful 


customer attracters and “salesmen.” 
Many sales-wise bakers have taken 

advantage of this asset by having ex- 

haust fans installed that aim toward the 


street directly in front of their store. 


Customers passing by are drawn into 





your store by the warm fragrance of 
those wonderful bakery delights! Es- 
pecially around meal times, you'll find 
the exhaust fan pulls in many sales you 


might otherwise have missed. 


If it is imprae tical for you to install 


such an exhaust fan now, keep this idea 









in file for the next time you remodel— 
or open a new branch. 


... FLEISCHMANN 





because Fleischmann’s... 








Baking Powder 


1. Are bought only in the Grain Belt 
—land of the finest eggs for baking. 


2. Are frozen only at peak quality — 
right where and when they are bought. 


3. Are rigidly inspected — every one 
—to assure uniformity and quality. 





SELLS BETTER! 


Why your cakes taste better with Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs 


EGGS are what give cakes their delicate, wholesome flavor. 
Fleischmann’s Frozen Eggs give your cakes the same delicate, 
wholesome flavor the housewife gets with fresh shell eggs 


FLEISCHMANN supplies 
bakers only with top-qual- 
ity frozen eggs — handles 
only first-choice eggs. 














BRING A THIRD DIMENSION TO YOUR CAKE QUALITY... 
MAKE FULL USE OF THESE THREE FINE INGREDIENTS— 


FLEISCHMANN’S 


Frozen Eggs 
TasteX Margarine Shortening 
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case of lard this changes the physical 
properties to a large degree, even 
though the fatty acid composition of 
the rearranged lard is exactly the 
same as the fatty acid composition of 
the nonrearranged lard. The effect of 
hydrogenation and rearranging on the 
ratio of solid to liquid fat in lard 
at different temperatures can be 
shown easily. This can also be regard- 
ed as a measure of the change of con- 
sistency with changes in temperature. 


Keeping Qualities 


The fatty acid composition is also 
related to keeping qualities. The same 
points of unsaturation which take 
up hydrogen during hardening also 
can take up oxygen to form rancid 
fat. In general, linolenic acid, which 
is present to some extent in soybean 
oil, and linoleic acid, are more subject 
to rancidity than is oleic acid. Short- 
ening of satisfactory plasticity con- 
tains approximately 759 liquid fat 
at room temperature; therefore the 
shortening manufacturer tries to 
eliminate the linoleic and linolenic 
acids as nearly as he can and let the 
oleic acid be the main liquid com- 
ponent, 

The nature of fats is such that the 
properties which make one shorten- 
ing superior for one type of bakery 
operation also are the same proper- 
ties which may make it inferior for 
some other operation. For this rea- 
son all large shortening manufactur- 
ers make not only general purpose 
shortenings for good all around per- 
formance, but also make shortenings 
which give superior results for speci- 
fic uses at the expense of Other prop- 
erties, 

Stability 

The first of these properties which 
I would like to discuss is stability, 
Without the protection of antioxi- 
dants, fats of shortening consistency 
go rancid very quickly. Vegetable 
oils contain tocopherols which are 
natural anti-oxidants. 

Animal fats contain no natural an- 
ti-oxidants, but the meat inspection 
division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry now allows the addition of 
approved antioxidants to animal fats. 
The effect of anti-oxidants and hy- 
drogenation on keeping quality is 
well known. The AOM keeping qual- 
ity test is an accelerated test in 
which air is bubbled through hot 
fat, and it is of value for comparing 
relative stability of fat during stor- 
age. Most present day shortenings 
including stabilized lard and stabil- 
ized compounds can be stored at room 
temperature for several months or 
longer without becoming rancid, Both 
stabilized lard and hydrogenated 
shortenings are being used in pre- 
pared mixes and withstand lengthy 
storage without becoming rancid. 
Most antioxidants do not carry their 
protection against rancidity§ into 
baked goods. One notable exception 
is the antioxidant BHA, and any 
baked products made from good 
shortening containing BHA have ex- 
cellent shelf life. 

Extra high stability shortenings 
are made for cookies requiring long 
shelf life. These shortenings are also 
preferred by many for severe frying 
operations. However, they usually 
have a poor plastic range and cream 
poorly at low temperatures. Hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil and hydrogen- 
ated blends of cottonseed oil and lard 
are generally preferred for this type 
of product. Hydrogenated lard is very 
acceptable, especially from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

Although hydrogenated soybean oil 
is very stable as far as rancidity is 
concerned, it is subject to a flavor 
determination which is commonly re- 
ferred to as flavor reversion, or soy- 
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bean reversion, It appears to be as- 
sociated with the linolenic acid con- 
tent of soybean oil. The flavor, often 
described as grassy or painty, may 
not develop in the mouth for several 
minutes or even an hour after eating 
a product made with reverted oil. 
This so-called soybean reversion has 
received much study, not only in in- 
dustrial laboratories, but also govern- 
ment and university laboratories, but 
the problem has not been completely 
solved. Some shortenings consisting 
wholly of hydrogenated soybean oil 
are quite stable, but others revert 
badly 

Economic reasons make the use of 
soybean oil necessary, and most good 
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quality vegetable oil shortenings now 
on the market are blends of cotton- 
seed oil and soybean oil. There gen- 
erally is no great flavor reversion 
problem if the quantity of soybean oil 
is kept below 50%. It develops most 
readily from heating and exposure to 
light and therefore is most noticeable 
in fried products and goods displayed 
in glassine or cellophane packages. 
The reverted flavor is not apparent 
in most cakes other than white cakes, 
but is very noticeable in icings and 
pastries. 


Free Fatty Acid Content 


A specification frequently used for 
shortenings is the free fatty acid con- 






SATISFACTION 
ON A LARGE SCALE 





If you want balanced perfection 

you can count on Anheuser-Busch 
Bakers Yeast for highest uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 














tent. The free fatty acid content 
has very little relationship to the 
performance of shortening. It came 
into use when lard was the principal 
shortening, because, in the case of un- 
deodorized lard, it is a measure of 
the quality of the fatty tissue which 
was used for rendering. Lard should 
have a free fatty acid content of 
0.5% or less. In the case of deodor- 
ized shortenings it is primarily a 


measure of deodorization efficiency, 
although here the actual flavor and 
odor are a better index of quality, be- 
cause it is possible to have a low 
FFA together with a poor flavor. 
Shortenings without emulsifier usu- 
ally have an FFA of .05% or lower. 
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DENVER BAKERY 
WITH A HEART 


DENVER — Miller Super Markets 
Bakery, Denver, recently baked heart 
shaped cakes and donated the pro- 
ceeds from their sale to the Colorado 
Heart Assn. during its fund-raising 
drive. Nearly 5,000 of these cakes 
were sold at 39¢ each. Eddie Gon- 
zales, vice president, Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Assn., is manager of the 
Miller bakery. 





Shortenings with emulsifier usually 
have an FFA of .12% or under. The 
reason for a higher FFA in the 
emulsifier type of shortening is that a 
certain amount of free fatty acids is 
introduced when the monoglycerides 
are added. There is a _ relationship 
between the FFA content and the 
smoke point of a fat. Practically, 
there is no great significance in the 
original smoke point of fat in com- 
mercial frying operations. After they 
have been used a short while, fats 
will develop about 1% FFA and will 
smoke at frying temperatures. All 
frying operations should be carried 
out with adequate exhaust ventila- 
tion. Shortenings with emulsifier 
should not be used for deep fat fry- 
ing. Monoglycerides are the most ex- 
pensive ingredient in shortenings. 
They decompose more readily than 
fat and cause excessive smoking and 
foaming. 

The plastic range of a shortening 
is the temperature range over which 
it has the proper consistency to be 
easily worked. At normal tempera- 
tures most of the fat is in a liquid 
state. You probably all have observed 
that when a shortening has been 
melted and then allowed to cool, the 
cooled fat may no longer be a plastic 
material but may consist of a layer 
of solid fat and a layer of liquid fat. 
The plasticity of shortening is due to 
the fact that during manufacture fat 
has been shock chilled and then sub- 
jected to a beating action so that it 
consists of very small crystals of solid 
fat which hold the liquid fat by 
capillary action and prevent it from 
separating out. The consistency or 
plasticity depends upon the ratio be- 
tween solid and liquid fat and upon 
crystal size. When the temperature 
drops, some of the liquid fat solidi- 
fies and the shortening becomes stif- 
fer; when the temperature rises some 
of the solid fat melts and the shorten- 
ing becomes softer. 


Brittleness 

Shortenings which are exposed to 
high storage temperatures (90 to 
100°) tend to become brittle. Noth- 
ing can be done to remedy this after 
it has occurred. On the other hand, 
shortenings which have been exposed 
to icebox temperatures will regain 
norma! plasticity if they are condi- 
tioned for a while at 75° F. In the 
case of 400 lb. drums this may take 
a week or two. Much shortening has 
been ruined by trying to condition 
chilled shortening rapidly with heat. 

It has been mentioned that high 
stability shortenings have rather poor 
plastic range. The effect of hydro- 
genation on plastic range can be 
demonstrated. General purpose short- 
enings and the high emulsifier type 
shortenings have fairly good plastic 
range. The old type compound short- 
enings have excellent plastic range, 
but unfortunately have _ relatively 
poor keeping quality. Rearranged 
lard has a better plastic range than 
does ordinary lard. 

Good Creaming Qualities Needed 


(Continued on page 50) 
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AMERICAN BEAUTIES By Tom Henderson 

















Town 
JIENDERSON 


“Hello... Mrs. Bushby? About that special 4-layer cake 


you want changed to 8 layers... 











Ah, yes, the problems of a baker are many ... and varied (see the poor fellow wearing 


the cake). So many of these troubles are ones you have no control over, it’s nice to know 





there are others that don’t need to be troubles at all. One of these, for instance, 
is that you needn’t worry about quality if you're using American Beauty Cake Flour. 
It’s one of the very best performers in a line of flours known and trusted by quality- 


minded bakers. Ask your Russell-Miller representative, or jobber, about 
American Beauty Cake and our other fine bakery flours. 


’ RUSSELD- MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
PANEL PREVIEWS FUTURE 


PITTSBURGH — The Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Mens Club 
previewed 1954 at its last meeting 
and predicted it would be a year of 
greatly increased competition from 
all food lines. A panel composed of 
members said that 1954 will be a 
year of adjusting to normal opera- 
tions and forecast that an increasing 
quantity of frozen baked goods and 
specialty breads would be brought 
into the area. 

Members of the panel were Phil 
Wolfarth, Wolfarth Bakery; Louis 
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Laufer, Byrnes & Kiefer; William 
Hartner, Jenny Lee Bakery; Andrew 
Slezak, Lincoln Bakery, Bellevue; 
James Azzara, Rhea’s Bakery; James 
Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
acted as moderator. 

Mr. Hartner pointed out that a 
greater amount of frozen baked 
goods and specialty breads would be 
shipped into the area in 1954 by 
bakers, as well as millers, who are 
shipping their products a greater dis- 
tance than ever before. 

Mr. Wolfarth felt prepared mixes 
would be sold in greater volume, but 
the bakers could meet this competi- 
tion by maintaining quality and push- 


ing varieties that the consumer does 
not make at home. He also thought 
the baker should push holiday items 
more dramatically than ever before 
in 1954. 

To meet increasing costs, Mr. 
Laufer suggested that every opera- 
tion as well as the sizes of batches 
should be evaluated to cut down 
labor costs. He felt the bakers could 
do more to teach their employees 
the value of wasted materials. For 
example, the material swept up after 
a days run from floors, tables, etc., 
after it has been carelessly wasted 
is like dropping money and not pick- 
ing it up. 





INSIDE SCIENCE 


White Flour in the U.S.A.- 


Enriched” with Vitamins and tron for Better Nutrition 


by Science Writer 


This article is one of a series devoted te 
white bread and volls, corn meal and grits 


The enrichment of family white flour with 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron by 
American millers is a major success. It has 
made great contributions to better health in 
the United States by improving a staple food. 





Since the start of the program in 1941 by millers, vol- 
untarily, the evidence is conclusive that enrichment not 
only has reduced the number of cases of certain dietary 
diseases but also is promoting the mental and physical 
vigor and well-being of the U. S. population generally. 
Because of its demonstrated value, the principle and 
practice of enrichment have been applied to other foods 
made from grains: corn meal and grits, white rice, maca- 
roni, spaghetti, noodles, pastina, farina—and, of course, 
to white bread and rolls. 


Doctors and diet experts have long supported white 
flour enrichment. The Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association and the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the National Research Council are 
on record as endorsing the practice. 

The legislatures of a majority of the States plus Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico have enacted laws which make manda- 
tory the enrichment of all family white flour, as well as 
white bread, sold commercially in those areas. 


American homemakers, too, favor foods they know 
to be enriched—a fact demonstrated by surveys. They 
look for these words on package labels: “Enriched with 
vitamins and iron for better nutrition.” 


What Is Enrichment ? 


It’s an axiom in the milling industry that consumers want 
beautifully fine, white flour, When wheat is milled and 
processed to get the white flour which the public demands, 
vitamin and mineral values are unavoidably lost. 


Enrichment restores to white flour the following im- 
portant vitamin and mineral factors: thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin and iron. Calcium also may be added as an op- 
tional ingredient. The process is simple and inexpensive. 
A mixture of the vitamins and iron is fed into the flour 
stream during processing. This insures that the enriching 
ingredients are spread evenly throughout the flour. 

The U. S. Food and Drug Administration has estab- 
lished standards which white flour must meet to be prop- 


“Webster's Merriam Collegiate Dictionary includes this defini- 
tion of “enrich”: “to improve (a food) in nutritive value by 
addition in processing of vitamins and minerals”. 


be envichment of famil 
, Macaroni products 





y white flour 
and white + 


erly labeled enriched. The requirements, in milligrams 
per pound, are: 


Min Max. 
Thiamine (vitamin B,)........ Rs ois oe Zz 
Riboflavin (vitamin B,) ....... i Cee 1.5 
Niacin (another “B” vitamin)...16.0.......... 20.0 
Ee yr oriae gy crit a 1” eer 16.5 


(In Canada, too, the same standards have been 
set for enriched white flour through the amend- 
ment of the Food and Drugs Act.) 


Vitamins Are Made 
he science of chemistry is so advanced these days that 
many of Nature’s complex substances can be “dupli- 


This has happened with 
many vitamins. First, the 
chemical composition is 
learned. Second, the pure 
substance is isolated. Third, 
a “duplicate” is made by 
synthesis. And fourth, the 
laboratory techniques are 





operation. 


The manufactured “du- 
plicate” is identical chemically and in biological activity 
with Nature’s own product. A vitamin is still a vitamin 
regardless of its source. So efficient is large scale manu- 
facturing that vitamins are sold at a lower cost than if 
they were extracted from natural sources. 


The Hoffmann-La Roche people make top quality | 
vitamins actually by the tons. To do this they use amaz- | 


ingly complex processes with scientific production con- 
trols and the latest equipment which fill buildings each 
a city block square and many stories high. 


Reprints of this article, and all others in this series are 
available without charge. Please send your request to the 
Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, 
New Jersey. In Canada: 
Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 286 
St. Paul Street, West; Montreal, 
Quebec. 


The watermills are gone. Today's 
needs require today’s methods. How 
sensible it is that millers across the 
nation restore health-giving vitamins 
and minerals through enrichment. 





cated” in the laboratory. | 
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A small boy waiting in the beauty 
shop for his mother’s hair to dry be- 
came impatient and walked over to 
her and said, ‘“‘“Mommy, how much 
longer are they going to keep you 
under that brooder?” 


¢¢¢ 


A man hired a mountaineer to do 
some painting for him. When he de- 
cided to check up, he found the man 
lying in the shade while another man 
did the painting. “What does this 
mean,” asked the employer, “TI hired 
you to do this job!” 

“You sure did,” answered the hill- 
billy, “but I’m alettin’ this feller do 
the job for twelve dollars.” 

“But I’m only paying you 
said the puzzled employer. 

“IT know,” drawled the mountaineer, 
“but it’s worth two dollars to be the 


ten,” 


boss.” 
¢?¢¢ 
Hungry, exhausted and frightened, 
| the man wearing hunting’ togs 


| mumbled the other. 


dropped the rifle he had been drag- 


ging, stumbled forward, threw his 
arms around the man who had 
emerged from a patch of timber, 


and cried, “Thank goodness! I've been 
lost for two days—and am I glad to 
see you!” 

“What 


are so glad about?” 


“I've been lost 


you 


| a week!” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The horse trainer confessed that 
just before the big race he had given 
his nag a big shot of whiskey. “Did 
he win?” asked a friend. “Nope,” 
said the trainer, “but he was the 
happiest horse in the race!” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Talkative barber: “Your hair seems 
to be turning gray.” 
Impatient customer: “I’m not sur- 





prised. Can’t you work a little faster 


| and do less talking?” 


extended to large scale | 


¢¢ ¢ 


He was dug out of the wreck of his 
automobile and carried to the nearest 
doctor’s office. 

“T can’t do anything for this man,” 
said the doctor. “I’m a_ veterinary 
surgeon.” 

“You're the right man, doc,” said 
the amateur motorist. “I was a jack- 
ass to think I could run that ma- 
chine.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





| WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS REVIEW COCOA 


PITTSBURGH Cc. P. Hershey, 
Hershey Chocolate Co., spoke on 
“The Romance of Chocolate” at the 
March meeting of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania at the Byrnes & Kiefer 
Auditorium. 
| A panel discussion on cocoa and 
| chocolate was conducted by John 
Richey, Richey’s Bakery, Uniontown, 
and Ray Bezila, Winter’s Bakery, was 
the moderator. 

In charge of arranging for the 
spaghetti dinner were Mr. Richey; 
William Rabold, Rabold Bakery, and 
| Louis Laufer, Byrnes & Keifer. 
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She Ullimatle in 


Sorfoumance, 


IN THE BAKERY 


Your Bakery PLeoserves Ihe Bet! 
THE KANSAS MILLING COMPANY 


W See CUA bad K A N “So 


Mills at Wichita Cherryvale and Moundridg Marion Ohio 
CAPACITY 12\000 CWTS 4 STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
\ 
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Doughnuts Assist 


MINNEAPOLIS—Fred Kaefer, 25, 
is making doughnuts pay his way in 


Shortening 





spite of the crippling effects of polio 
which struck him down in 1942. 
Mr. Kaefer, who still walks with 
crutches, wears a brace on his right 
leg and spends part of his time in 
an iron lung, 
dozen doughnuts a day in his home 
in suburban Minneapolis. He gets up 
at 6:45 a.m. daily to begin making 
doughnuts and by 9 a.m. they are 
delivered in downtown Minneapolis. 


(Continues 


of the batter. 


fron 


When cake batters are examined 
under a microscope it 
they consist of a water phase 
mixes freely with the flour particles 
turns out about 30 but not with the fat. The fat 
ticles are scattered 
liquid phase and each particle of fat 
contains small bubbles of air 
have been trapped during the mixing of emulsifiers, however, has 


This entrapped air is ning action on the batter and, 


is seen 


throughout the 


which 


par- best at approximately 75° F 


associated with the shortening which 
has a dark appearance in the lids, and 
not with the rest of the batter. This 
is why a shortening of good cream- 
ing quality is so necessary for 
volume and texture for things 
pound cakes. The creaming quality of 

that a shortening seems to depend upon 
which the amount of solid fat and its crys- 
tal structure. Most shortenings cream 


temperature all-purpose shortenings 
and emulsifier type shortenings usu- 
ally cream equally well. The presence 





Its the wheat 


that puts the flavor 
in the flours we mill 








. « » Montana 


HIGH PROTEIN WHEATS 


Premium hard wheat, with its exceptional high - protein con- 
tent is grown in Montana. 


It is this superior wheat that we mill into the flavor-packed 


‘ flours listed here. 


And it is the flavor of the baked goods you make from these 
Mo flours that your customers prefer above all others. 


SUPER GRADES 


White, dire D1 phone OM MeG neAd 
Aepnerentatiue OA contact AMA di rectly 


“MONTANA 
FLOUR MILLS 


COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
EASTERN OFFICES: 1635 MERWIN ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 











Super Sapphire 12.50 40 
Super Judith 12.70 42 
Isis Clear 15.50 72 


PROTEIN ASH 





Regular Sapphire 12.00 40 
Regular Judith 12.25 42 
King Grizzly Clear 14.40 72 





Mellow Sapphire 11.40 40 
Mellow Judith 11.70 43 





Dakotana sign cus 14.80 45 
Sapphire Whole Wheat 15.00 1.50 








oe os Let 


ape 
3 ‘S). % oot 
ui [e 


With these flours in your shop it is easy 

to get your customers to choose bread for 

its taste 

ability.” 
ive unusual absorption and outstanding 
lavor characteristics. 


ualities rather than its “squeez- 
hese all-Montana wheat flours 
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fore, shortenings containing emulsi- 
fiers do not perform as well at high 
temperatures. This is seen when a 
batch ef shortening material is divid- 
ed, and monoglycerides added to one 
of the portions. 

High storage temperatures fol- 
lowed by cooling also harm a short- 
ening’s creaming abilities. This ap- 
parently is due to an alteration in the 
crystal structure of that fat which 
melted and then resolidified. Fat 
which has been damaged in this way 
cannot regain its good working prop- 
erties without being remelted and 
replasticized. The effect of storage 
temperatures on pound cakes can be 
shown easily 

The blending of animal fat with 
vegetable fat seems to give a little 
better heat tolerance as far as cream- 
ing ability is concerned. 

Not Interchangeable 

We have referred to the emulsifie1 
type of shortenings several times con- 
cerning uses where they are used in- 
terchangeably with regular shorten- 
ing. There are many uses, however, 
in which the other types of shorten- 
ings cannot be used interchangeably 
with the emulsifier type of shorten- 
ings. This is because the presence 
of monoglycerides imparts special 
properties. When fats or triglycerides 
are reacted with an excess of glycerol 
there are not enough fatty acids to 
go around and one ends up with 
mono- and diglycerides in which one 
or two fatty acids are combined with 
one molecule of glycerine instead of 
having a combination of three fatty 
acids to one glycerine as one has in 
a normal fat. The unreacted portion 
of glycerol molecule is soluble in 
water and the fatty acid end of 
the molecule is soluble in oil; 
therefore, a monoglyceride has an 
affinity for both water and oil which 
gives it emulsifying properties. This 
gives greater dispersion of the fat in 
the batter. 

A fine dispersion (of fat particles) 
enables a higher ratio of sugar to 
flours than with ordinary shortenings. 
It makes possible cakes that are 
sweeter, more tender and more moist. 
Such cakes also dry out less rapidly 
Most shortenings of this type have an 
actual monoglyceride content of ap- 
proximately 2% to 3%. 

Too high a content of monoglycer- 
ide thins the batter so much that it 
is not possible for it to retain the 
leavening gasses during baking. A 
cake with 6% monoglycerides is 
heavy at the bottom and porous at 
the top due to the gas having es- 
caped toward the top of the cake. One 
can have hard emulsifiers or mono- 
glycerides and soft monoglycerides 
just as one has hard or soft fats. 
These have somewhat different prop- 
erties. The hard ones give better in- 
corporation of air and the softest 
ones give better water absorption 
characteristics. Normally, monoglyc- 
erides of shortening consistency are 
used, but a few specialty shortenings 
are made with either hard or soft 
emulsifiers. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I wish to stress the 
following points: 

1. With modern processing condi- 
tions, high quality shortenings can 
be made from both animal and vege- 
table fats, and the present trend is 
towards the use of more animal fats. 

2. Where the desired result is a 
shortening action rather than a 
creaming action, as in pie crusts and 
brea’, mild flavored lard is equal to 
other shortenings. 

3. Where maximum creaming prop- 
erties are desired, best results are 
obtained when shortening is stored 
and used as nearly at 70° to 75° F as 





For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 


quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 





and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. . . you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 


















100 LBS NET 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 









Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


ee SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
‘ SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 


Hubbard Milling Gmpany 
Mankato, .Minn. 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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— | DIXIE LILY Storage samples were held one additional week at 70°F, before use in baking 
getter Temperatures: 72~73°r, 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 














Anywhere 
Co , w Buyer hag , : 
‘The Choice of the MILL & ELEVATOR Co. Samples held 12 veeks at 45°P, 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal . fae tte Win ee. tie 
market, Universal consistently offers: | 

BETTER SPRING WHEAT - 

AND DURUM FLOURS For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 











A B e Cc D 
Samples held 12 weeks at 72 F. 


























00860, eee BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
Dicliits f 25 Broad Street New York City 
Wisconsin Rye Flour HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS Sanplee held 22 washes ot 60°, , 
We Speeialize in Dark Varieties e ease 
Feank Javcer Mitune Co. The Mo rrison Mil ling Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astieoo WISCONSIN Emphatically Independent 














A : Cc D 
Samples held 12 weeks at 87°P, 














a B c D 
Sanples held 12 weeks at 92°F, ' 
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possible. Shortening which has been’ characteristics, they do not, in gen- 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY heat damaged will not regain its eral, cream as well at high tempera- 
. ’ creaming ability merely by being tures as do comparable general pur- 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard cooled down to 70° F. pose shortenings. The presence of 
: WOES ,) andes 4. Although shortenings containing monoglycerides is also undesirable in 
Spring Patents monoglycerides have many desirable frying 





WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
CODING AND MARKING 
General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON a) A rt, Pa ew 3d and —- machines for the flow 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon v Lt you / OUL,, ° 4 Sean non vg agg raed. 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT eee GReten cnirememene 


THE B EA RDSTOWN MILLS 3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Hlinois 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





























108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 





PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL Ss We JONATHAN HALE 8 S00, a, 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 








HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent WANTED FOR Since 1856 

BEST PATENT—Standard porind Patent NAPPANEE QUALITY 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear ae)" N M EAL E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS aa TP I 
RYE— White - Medium - Dark Write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. GRAND 1554 

















GEORGE URBAN MILLING co. — NAPPANS= ae Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 


Cfor More Than 50 Years... 
Millers of Quality Cflours 
| WINGOLD *« WINONA 
FLOUR FLOUR 
These Brands Are Absolutely Dependable. 
“THERE IS NO Reel 
wat B STITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALITY” —— 
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Contract for Big 
Turkish Project 
Goes to Simon 


LONDON—Simon Handling Engi- 
neers, Ltd., a British firm engaged in 
the design and manufacture of facili- 
ties for the handling of grain, has se- 
cured a contract with Turkey for the 
erection of four grain silos of 200,000 
tons capacity, a flour mill and other 
grain installations. 

Simon Handling is part of the same 
group controlling Henry Simon, Ltd., 
flour mill engineering firm. 

The value of the contract is esti- 
mated at the equivalent of $16,800,000 
and the business was obtained in the 
face of strong competition from a 
number of other European countries. 
It has been arranged that credit will 
be extended for seven years at 5% 
interest, and this factor has led to 
the conclusion that Britain is willing 
to compete on level terms with Ger- 
many, France and other countries for 
a share of the business accruing from 
Turkish economic development. A re- 
port from Istanbul states that there 
appear to be favorable prospects for 
the signature of another contract of 
similar amount. 

Britain has been taking consider- 
able interest in the Turkish market 
in recent months and it is expected 
that this deal will mark the start of 
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more trade between the two coun- 
tries. Turkey is particularly anxious 
to number the U.K. among its grain 
customers, and last January a British 
grain trade delegation paid a visit to 
the country to survey the possibilities. 

In order to increase orders for 
British supplies there will have to be 
a balanced exchange of goods be- 
tween the two countries, and grain 
is seen as providing a means to this 
end. However, since grain is no long- 
er controlled by the British govern- 
ment, the extent of future busi- 
ness lies with the members of the 
private grain trade. Observers inter- 
ested in developing reciprocal trade 
have expressed the hope that the 
delegation was sufficiently impressed 
with Turkish wheat quality and avail- 
ability to consider placing substantial 
orders. 

Although the Turkish crop in 1954 
will not be as high as that of 
last year, it is expected that there 
will be a fair amount available for 
the export market. Several countries 
have shown interest in Turkish 
wheat, with the added inducement of 
reciprocal trade deals, and listed 
among buyers, and would-be buyers, 
have been Germany, Japan, Brazil, 
Finland and Spain. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATED 

ASHLAND, KANSAS — The Wal- 
lingford Elevator Co. has been incor- 
porated with an authorized capital- 
ization of $200,000. Merle W. Closson 
is the resident agent. 























PROGRAM PLANS SET 
FOR TEXAS CONVENTION 


FORT WORTH—A diversified pro- 
gram has been planned for the annu- 
al convention of the Texas Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. which will be held 
at the Baker Hotel in Mineral Wells 
April 12-13. W. Bassett Orr, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, announced 
this week. 


The first session will include an 
address by Harvey A. Dahl, assistant 
to the secretary of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C., “The Agricultural and 
Business Environment in a Growing 
America”; “Keeping our Feed Mill- 
ing Operations Up to Date,” Lloyd S. 
Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y., and “The Use of New Feed 
Ingredients and By-Products in Prod- 
uct Development,” J. D. Sykes, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis. 


New handling, milling and ingre- 
dient distributing techniques will be 
discussed by K. W. Rodemick, K. W. 
Rodemick Co., Inc., St. Louis, and the 
Texas Feed Law will be analyzed by 
F. D. Brock, director of the Texas 
Feed Control Service, College Sta- 
tion, Texas, at the afternoon session 
April 12. A banquet and floor show 
will be held on the first evening. 


The program for April 13 includes 
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Pat Waters, southern sales manager, 
General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
“Sales Promotion and Merchandising 
in a Buyers’ Market”; L. A. Robins, 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Fort Worth, 
“Proper Use of Credit and Finance 
Can Increase Sales”; Dr. John Quis- 
enberry, department of poultry hus- 
bandry, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station, “Thar’'s Tonnage in 
Them Thar Caged Layers”; Ray Bow- 
den, Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., Washington, D.C., “Keep the 
Life’s Blood of Our Industry Flow- 
ing,” and L. F. Van Stone, retiring 
chairman of the planning and advis- 
ory committee of the association, 
“Where Should We Go From Here?” 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








= 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 














Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 
WituaM C, Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Canadian Comment. ..ny George E. Swarbreck 





No Interim Cash 


The Canadian Wheat Board is still 
not in a position to make an interim 
payment on the 1953 wheat crop and 
the delay, forced on the board by the 
need to market the heavy backlog 
of wheat from previous crops, is 
meeting with criticism from the 
prairie producers and from politicians. 
Suggestions have been made that the 
farmers need the money urgently to 
finance their spring sowing opera- 
tions 

The government does not agree 
that the financial need is as serious 
as spokesmen have implied and offi- 
cials point out that the wheat board 
is currently distributing $60 million, 
being the final payment on the 1952 
crop. It is felt that this cash is 
sufficient to take care of spring seed- 
ing requirements. 

The government's contention that 
the farmers are not short of ready 
money has received support from the 
bankers and the Bank of Nova Scotia 
has gone so far as to say, while ad- 
mitting that the wheat marketing 
problem is a serious one, that farm- 
ers are in a strong financial position 
to meet their obligations. 


Wheat stocks, the bank states, are 
building up and by mid-summer hold- 
ings in North America will be the 
biggest ever. This surplus, plus a less- 
ened world demand, may add up to 
troublesome times for the farmers, 
depending on how long the situation 
lasts, but at the present time the 
prairie wheat economy is physically 
more productive than ever before and 
financially much stronger than it was 
in the late ‘twenties. 


The bank says that income from 
prairie wheat has risen to new record 
levels in the past two years, despite 
the declining cash income of Ca- 
nadian farmers generally. In the last 
three crop years, the bank points 
out, western wheat income has 
amounted to 26% of total income 
whereas in the five preceding post 
war years, it amounted to only 22%. 


The Future 


Looking ahead, the bank notes that 
there are many questions coloring the 
outlook for wheat. It is uncertain how 
well the International Wheat Agree- 
ment will work it it should be really 
tested by a decline in prices to the 
minimum, especially now that the 
largest and most influential of the 
importers, the U.K. is no longer a 
member. U.S. wheat policy represents 
yet another uncertainty, it is sug- 
gested. Additionally, the policies of 
other countries appear likely to ag- 
gravate rather than reduce the world 
surplus. On the other hand, the bank 
concedes, there are some favorable 
factors evident, particularly in con- 
nection with the demand that could 
arise if inadequate diets in various 
parts of the world are bettered. 


The bank concludes “If the grow-. 


ing industrialization in underde- 
veloped countries should permit even 
a moderate improvement in diets, 
there would be no question of a sur- 
plus. of the most important of all 
basic commodities.” 


No Russian Sales 


When the Russian Ambassador to 
Ottawa, Dmitri Chuvahin, set his bait 
for increased trade with Canada he 
made some remark about wheat be- 


ing a commodity that his country 
might be interested in buying. As a 
result of this some false hopes were 
raised in farming circles, despite the 
feeling in the trade that the ambassa- 
dor’s remark had @ heavy political 
and propagandist motive. 

Any hopes that Canada could sell 
wheat or any other farm products to 
Russia have been effectively quashed 
by Lester B. Pearson, minister for 
external affairs in the Canadian gov- 
ernment, It was true, he said, that 
Soviet agricultural policy, if not col- 
lapsed, had resulted in a disappoint- 
ment for its sponsors and that food 
was in short supply. But, he recalled, 
in the ’twenties, at a time when there 
was famine in Russia, the govern- 
ment of the day did not hesitate to 
export agricultural products to ob- 
tain the currency needed to finance 
the industrialization program. Mr. 
Pearson believed that Canadians 
would be making an optimistic mis- 
take if they expected that Russia 
would be a lucrative market for Ca- 
nadian exports of that kind. 


Jap Treaty 


Canada’s long awaited trade treaty 
with Japan has been signed after 
months of protracted and secret ne- 
gotiations. Ratification by the Japan- 
ese parliament is now required and 
this is not expected to be given until 
the end of May. 

Primarily, the trade agreement is 
designed to protect Canadian sales to 
Japan, of which wheat and barley 
form an important part. It was be- 
cause of the negotiations then pro- 
ceeding that the Canadians asked the 
U.S. administration to delay its offer 
of these grains to Japan under mutual 
defense arrangements since the offer 
made at that time might have ruined 
Canadian chances of making a deal. 
As matters now stand, Canada has 
safeguarded its interest in the mar- 
ket. 

As far as Japan is concerned, Can- 
ada will grant most favored nation 
treatment to Japanese imports, thus 
placing them on the same tariff level 
as those coming from the U.S. It is 
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understood that the treaty contains 
safeguards designed to protect Ca- 
nadian manufacturers from unfair 
competition stemming from Japan’s 
ability to produce at a low labor cost. 


New Wheat 


Prof. Leonard Shebeski, University 
of Manitoba, speaking at a meeting 
of the Agricultural Institute of Can- 
ada in Winnipeg, has provided some 
details of an experiment in a new 
wheat breed. Credited with the de- 
velopment, carried out in a test plot 
at Edmonton last year, is Dr. W. 
Unran of the University of Alberta. 

By combining the inheritance fac- 
tors of Chinese spring wheat Aneploid 
line, a substitute for chromosome, 
with Thatcher having a certain num- 
ber of chromosomes, Dr. Unran in- 
creased yields from 35 bu. to the acre 
to more than 60 bu. 

Commenting on this experiment, 
Prof. Shebeski said plant scientists 
overlooked breeding for greater 
yields because they were so occu- 
pied with developing new varieties to 
resist stem rusts 15B and 15B3. 

Dr. Unran, it was revealed, is also 
working on Thatcher and Lemhi, a 
soft winter wheat, while Dr. Ruby 
Larson is working with Golden Ball 
durum in crosses to get an improved 
Sawfly resistant wheat. 








Overseas Newsnotes --- By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Millers Call 


The British flour milling industry, 
speaking through Wilfred D. Vernon, 
chairman, Spillers, Ltd., in his capac- 
ity as head of the scentific committee 
of the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, has made a call for 
renewed consideration to be given to 
the nutritional advantages of white 
flour enriched with B,, nicotinic acid, 
and iron to prescribed levels. 

Currently, the British consumer is 
favoring bread made from 80% ex- 
traction flour which, heavily subsi- 
dized by the government, is consider- 
ably cheaper than enriched white 
bread sold on the free market. Mr. 
Vernon, in his statement, assessed 
the cost to the taxpayer at around 
$126 million a year. 

Mr. Vernon recalled that in 1945 
the government convened a confer- 
ence on the post war loaf. The con- 
ference, made up of government sci- 
entists, millers, flour importers and 
bakers, agreed that postwar flour 
should conform to certain nutritional 
standards, but was divided on how 
these standards should be achieved. 
The official representatives, he said, 
favored a long extraction flour ap- 
proximately 80%, while the represen- 
tatives of the milling and baking in- 
dustries preferred a white flour en- 
riched with the necessary vitamins 
and minerals as in the U.S., Canada 
and elsewhere. Further, they consid- 
ered that in the diet as a whole such 
flour would be nutritionally equal to 
a long extraction flour. The confer- 
ence recommended that suitable in- 
vestigations should be undertaken on 
human subjects to resolve this point. 

The investigation, which lasted two 
years, was organized by a committee 
of the Medical Research Council, and 
was carried out by the research unit 
of the council, then in Germany, di- 
rected by Prof. R. A. McCance. 


Interim Report 


The only statement so far avail- 
able, Mr. Vernon declared, is a re- 


port given by Dr. E. M. Widdowson, 
a member of the research team, at 
the International Congress of Bio- 
chemistry at Cambridge in 1949. This 
related that an investigation was 
conducted at an orphanage in Ger- 
many during 1947 and 1948, to com- 
pare the nutritive values of flours 
of high and low extraction and of 
low extraction flour enriched with the 
3 vitamins and iron. No difference 
could be detected between the flours 
when they provided 75% of the cal- 
ories in the children’s diets. The chil- 
dren, who were under weight and un- 
der height at the beginning, grew 
repidly on all the diets and improved 
greatly in physical condition. 

Mr. Vernon thinks that a report of 
the work should now be published by 
the Medical Research Council so that 
all may judge its practical signifi- 
cance, Publication, he states, would 
be particularly important at present, 
when the government has permitted 
the production of national flour of 
80% extraction and of whiter en- 
riched flour, for the question arises 
whether discrimination in the sub- 
sidy can be justified in the light of 
scientific evidence now available. 


Subsidy 


Mr. Vernon's pointer to the pos- 
sibilities of dispensing with the heavy 
subsidy paid on national bread rep- 
resents but one of the many angles of 
attack that the government's policy 
of subsidization is undergoing at the 
present time. Sir Winston Churchill's 
Conservative administration has abol- 
ished many of the payments intro- 
duced under wartime conditions and 
maintained for six years after the 
war by the Socialist party to keep 
prices of basic foodstuffs low but 
there is a feeling that the payments 
made by the taxpayer are still too 
high. 

The payment of subsidy to farmers 
in respect of their home grown wheat 
has been scored by several critics. 
One observer stated that wheat can 


he bought on the open market for 
the equivalent of $67.20 ton com- 
pared with the British farmers’ price 
of $86.80 ton which means that, after 
the addition of handling charges, the 
home producer is subsidized to the 
extent of $28 ton. 


In reply to this contention it has 
been asserted that a large amount of 
the grain imported by Britain is heav- 
ily subsidized by the governments of 
the growing countries. Good quality 
American wheat, it is claimed, can be 
bought in the U.K. for $81.20 ton 
whereas the American grower is paid 
$98 ton on the farm. French wheat 
has recently been quoted on the U.K. 
miarket at $67.20 ton whereas the 
French growers are paid $1090.80. Aft- 
er taking handling charges into ac- 
count this provides what are, in 
effect, subsidy differentials of $28 and 
$42 ton respectively. 

The point has been made that it 
is unfair to expect the British farmer 
to compete with heavily subsidized 
foreign imports. The critics make the 
pertinent comment that now world 
wheat prices are lower than those 
paid in Britain, suggestions are being 
made that the home producer should 
be paid the world price whereas no 
such suggestion was made when the 
world price was above the British 
price. 


Turkish Sales 


Despite trade rumors that the 
availability of export wheat in Tur- 
key is now limited substantial sales 
continue to be made. Israel is a re- 
ported buyer of 30,000 tons at $73 
ton f.o.b., while recent shipments 
have been made to Spain, Yugo- 
slavia, Poland, Brazil and the Leb- 
anon. 

Russia, aiso declared to be but a 
comparatively small operator in the 
world wheat market, is still active 
on the barter market, the latest deal 
involving the exchange of 30,000 tons 
wheat for West German leather 
goods. Russian shipments in recent 
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weeks have gone to Norway, Lebanon 
and Brazil. 

Germany is also an expected buyer 
from Sweden. 


U.K. Wheat Milled 


Gwilym Lloyd George, British min- 
ister of food, has reported that the 
flour milling industry, under its vol- 
untary agreement with the govern- 
ment to take up a stipulated amount 
of home grown wheat from the 1953 
crop is well on the way towards meet- 
ing its commitment. 

By the middle of March the millers 
had purchased either on their own 
account or on the ministry’s behalf, 
1 million tons of wheat and the 
agreed figure of 1,250,000 tons was 
now being approached with the possi- 
bility that this target would be ex- 
ceeded by a further 250,000 tons. 

Mr. Lloyd George has given assur- 
ances that all practical steps will be 
taken to ensure that there is over- 
hang of supplies from the 1953 crop 
to block the movement of 1954 wheat. 
With that object in view the millers 
have assured the authorities of their 
full support and cooperation. 





Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: ‘‘“GuiuTEeN,’’ Melbourne 








B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
47 Yonge Street TORONTO, CANADA 
Cables 


“Headmuir” Established 1918 











GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 





TORONTO ELEVATORS 








Cable Address: Parrheim 
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Domestic & Export 





PARRISH & h HEIMBEC KER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
MONTREAL 
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Hong Kong Figures 


Statistics issued by the Hong Kong 
government show that in 1953 the 
crown colony was an importer of 
40,308 short tons of flour of which 
7,864 tons were reexported compared 
with imports of 52,032 tons and re- 
exports of 18,118 tons in 1952. 

Formosa was the chief importer in 
1952 with a total offtake of 6,912 
short tons but in 1953 the require- 
ment was cut back to 1,876 tons. Ma- 
cao’s 1952 requirement of 4,040 tons 
dipped to 3,637 tons while the trade 
with Burma took a major slide from 
3,558 tons in 1952 to only 782 tons 
in 1953. The Thailand demand, set at 
1.641 tons in 1952, was halved at 
805 tons in 1953 while South Korean 
requirements dipped, as far as Hong 
Kong reexport trade was concerned, 
from 807 tons to 568 tons. Indonesia, 
a buyer of 1,160 tons in 1952, does not 
appear in the 1953 list, the total for 
the latter being made up of various 
small shipments, 196 tons in all, to 
various destinations. 

On the importing side, Canadian 
sales in 1953 dipped to 22,784 tons 
from the previous year's 34,753 tons 
while the U.S. share was cut to 7,201 
tons from 9,253 tons. The Australians 
retained a steady hold on their share 
of the market, 1953 sales of 7,730 tons 
comparing favorably with the 1952 
figure of 7,886 tons. Japan, which 
exported no flour to Hong Kong in 
1952, was a seller of 2,521 tons in 
1953. Minor shipments in 1953 gave 
the U.K. a total of nine tons and 
the Netherlands 63 tons though neith- 
er exporter appeared on the 1952 
list. In that year, however, Commu- 
nist China exported 50 tons, received 
by Hong Kong flour merchants for 
sampling purposes only, while For- 
mosa provided 90 tons. 

As a net importer Hong Kong 
shows a 1953 usage of 32,344 tons 
compared with 33,914 tons in 1952. 
No flour was reexported to Commu- 
nist China. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOVER INDUSTRIES, LTD.., 
REPORTS SALES INCREASE 


TORONTO The volume of flour 
sales in 1953 by Dover Industries, 
Ltd., operator of the mills of T. H. 
Taylor Co., Ltd., Chatham, and S. J. 
Cherry & Sons, Ltd., Preston, with a 
combined rated capacity of 1,350 bbl., 
basis 24 hour working, topped the 
1952 figure, according to a report pre- 
sented to stockholders by John T. 
Band, president. 

This increase in business was re- 
flected in a hike in the net profit fig- 
ure of $85,402, recorded in 1952, to 
$104,125 in 1953. 

The stockholders have approved the 
creation of 3,500,000 5% noncumula- 
tive redeemable preferred shares of a 
par value of 10¢ each which will be 
available for issue as stock dividends. 
This capital increase stems from the 
company having received from a 
wholly owned subsidiary a stock divi- 
dend of 315,240 fully paid, 5% non- 
cumulative redeemable preferred 
shares, $1 par value, representing tax 
paid undistributed income of the sub- 
sidiary. The company is now author- 
ized as and when cash becomes avail- 
able for distribution, to pass on to 
the stockholders tax free stock divi- 
dends. 

However, it is not intended to pay 
any special stock dividends until it is 
considered that the financial position 
of Dover Industries warrants the is- 
sue and redemption of preferred 
shares. It is planned, for the time 
being, to continue distribution to 
stockholders in the same amount as 
in recent years. Such distributions, 








however, will consist in part of cash 
dividends and in part of stock divi- 
dends in the form of redeemable pre- 
ferred shares which will immediately 
be redeemed for cash. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WOODS MANUFACTURING 
HIKES NET EARNINGS 


TORONTO—The Woods Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Montreal, has re- 
ported a net profit of $319,693 for 
1953 compared with a net loss of 
$4,689 recorded in 1952. 

Harold Crabtree, president, report- 
ing to stockholders, stated that an 
expected improvement in the demand 
for burlap bags did not materialize 
and the market was weak throughout 
most of 1953. A similar situation 
prevailed in the demand for cotton 
bags, while paper bags maintained 
their relative position. 

Net earnings for 1953 were set at 
$846,629 compared with $163,501 in 
the previous year. 

Mr. Crabtree reported capital ex- 
penditure at $463,398 and explained 
that the major program of plant ex- 
tension and modernization which has 
been under way for several years is 
now nearing completion. 

The results of operations by 
company’s 60% owned subsidiary, 
Woods-Dryden Paper Bags, Ltd., 
were described as satisfactory. 
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BROWN SHAREHOLDERS 
ACCEPT SPILLERS BID 


LONDON--Spillers, Ltd., the Brit- 
ish flour milling organization, an- 
nounces that its offer to acquire the 
issued ordinary shares of Charles 
Brown Holdings, Ltd., has now be- 
come unconditional, following accept- 
ance by the holders of more than 90% 
of the shares (The Northwestern 
Miller, March 16, page 19). 

The company adds that acceptances 
have, in fact, been received in respect 
of 99% of the outstanding shares 
and it understands that holders of the 
remaining shares have indicated their 
intention of accepting the offer. 

The Brown company owns two 
flour mills in the London area. 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
“GILLESPIE,” 


CABLE ADDRESS, Sypney 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN CO. LTD. 
EXPORTER 
Flour Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


ITS IN THE RECORD 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 
THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


: / Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


- Specialists in Milling 
Robin Hi ood Flour Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 











GUARANTEED BRANDS 




















t IAW - SASKATOON PURITY THREE STARS 
/ANCOUVER CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. et nN Rh 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” ee SSTERN CO OCR ITER 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





. 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


SON ALL 
m Compan CABLE CODES 
USED 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





f ! nued from page 14) 
Production averaged 100%. Prices de- 
clined 10¢ on family flour and were 
3¢ higher on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, April 3: 
Carlots, family short patent $7.10G 
7.50, standard patent $6.6006.90; 
bakery unenriched in paper bags, 
short patent $6.35@6.45, standard 
patent $6.25@6.35, straight yrade 
$6.204 6.30. Truck lots 20¢ higher on 
all grades 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business held to its 
unsatisfactory level of the last sev- 
eral weeks in the central states dur- 
ing the period ending April 2. Sales 
were estimated at around 40 to 45% 
of capacity 


Trade in this area was thrown 
into somewhat of a turmoil near 
the end of the week when a major 


mill was shut down by a strike at 
most of its plants, preventing grind- 
ing operations and delivery on con- 
tracts already made in most in- 
stances. This distorted some market 
values. 

Aside from that situation, buyers 
show little inclination to book sup- 
plies, despite the belief that inven- 
running low. Soft wheat 
flour sales showed a slight increase, 
but the effect of this was dissipated 
by a corresponding drop in hard win- 
ter and spring wheat flour sales. 

Family flour prices held unchanged 
but directions showed some improve- 
ment. The trade believes this pre- 
sages a pick-up in business, basing 
their reasoning on the fact that sev- 
eral industry promotions are going 
on now 

Quotations April 2: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.54@6.70, standard $6.44@6.60, 
clear $6.15@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.15@6.50, 95% patent $6.05@6.43, 
clear $5.20@5.49; family flour $7.95; 
soft winter short $7.20@7.30, stand- 
ard $5 2576.56, clear $4.80@5.71. 


tories are 


St. Louis: Demand for flour early 
last week was good, but then it fell 
off. Demand for packaged goods was 
holding well. Clears and low grades 
were in excellent demand. 

Quotations April 2: In 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top soft patent 
$6.45, top hard $7.70, ordinary $6.45. 
In 100-lb. papers: Bakers, cake $6.20, 


pastry $5.25, soft straights $5.40, 
clears $5.15; hard winter short $6.35, 
standard $6.20, clears $5.50; spring 
short $6.80, standard $6.70, clears 
$6.50 


East 


Boston: Flour trading was at a low 
ebb in the local market last week 
despite irregularly lower price trends. 
Springs declined 5 to 8¢ with the 
maximum pressure on the top grades. 
Hard winters moved around in a nar- 
row price range, easing early in the 
week about a cent and then rallying 
to close 2¢ net higher for the week. 
Soft wheat flours were unchanged to 
15¢ lower with straights and family 
flour being under rather steady pres- 
sure 

Dealers reported the overall activ- 


ity was extremely slow with what 
little trading consummated being on a 
replacement basis. Caution appeared 
to be the rule in all segments of the 
trade from the chain buyer right 
déwn to the small jobber. At the 
close of the week’s business it was 
the general belief that current prices 
are no inducement for extensive buy- 
ing activity and that the local mar- 
ket would probably continue in the 
doldrums for the time being. 

Quotations April 3. Spring short 
patents $6.99@7.09, standards $6.89@ 
6.99, high gluten $7.59@7.69, first 
clears $6.524 6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.82@6.93, standards $6.62@ 
6.73; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.72@ 
6.87, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.87, high ratio $6.52@7.77; 
family $8.27. 


Buffalo: Flour sales picked up last 
week coincident with the strike at 
the General Mills plant here. Earlier 
in the week sales had lagged. 

The increase in sales centered 
mostly in first clears, high gluten 
and whole wheat flours. 

Prices of high-protein flours ad- 
vanced independently of the rest of 
the market because supplies are be- 


coming scarce and premiums are 
high. 
Whole wheat flour moved up 15¢ 


and high gluten increased 6¢ com- 
pared with a l¢ rise in spring 
wheat. There has been some buyer 
resistance to the current price level 
of flour. 

Soft wheat and cake flour dropped 
15¢. Pastry flour declined 5¢ early 
in the week and then rallied and 
closed the week unchanged. 

Little was done on export sales. 
But Germany is reported to be in the 


market for 6 million bushels of hard 
and soft wheat. 

The New York City dock strike 
was still curbing export shipments of 
contracted flour. 

Retail products sales were nominal 
and followed the pattern of the 
wholesale trend, with a flurry of de- 
mand late in the week in response to 
the General Mills strike. 

Mill running time here varied from 
4%3 days to seven days, with total 
flour output for the week not yet 
reflecting the closing of the General 
Mills plant 

Quotations April 2: Spring family 
$8.15, high gluten $7.45@7.70, short 
$6.9407.10, standard $689@7, 
straight $6.84, first clear $6.614 6.67; 


hard winter short $6.87, standard 
$6.684 6.77, first clear $5.980 6.38; 


soft winter short patent $6.05@ 7.81, 
standard 7.11, straight $5.86@5.95, 
first clear $5.01@5.25 

New York: Activity for the week 
in the local flour market followed a 
rather dull pattern with interest re- 
stricted mostly to small lot bookings 
for immediate and nearby where 
balances were dwindling. Prices as 
compared with the previous week 
were mostly unchanged to a few 
cents higher 

Buyers of both hard and soft wheat 
flours continued to sit on the side- 
lines with only scattered interest 
where balances neared the exhaus- 
tion point. Family flour moved at 
a normal rate, and durum blends 
showed a slight improvement near 
the end of the week. 

Interest in rye flour improved late 
in the week following the announce- 
ment of import controls on rye. Al- 
though the news sparked fair but 
spotted buying, many rye buyers saw 








NO JOHNNY CAKE THIS YEAR—A three tiered, 25-pound birthday cake 
from the Bakers of America is the centerpiece for the 107th birthday of 
Albert Woolson, Duluth, Minn., the lone survivor of the Union Army. The 
cake, topped with a hand-made model of a Civil War cannon, was presented 
Feb. 11 to the last of the “Boys in Blue” by George J. Abel, F. W. Ramaley 
Co., St. Paul, president of the Associated Bakers of Minnesota. 


no immediate effect because of vol- 
ume already brought into this coun- 
try, and held aloof from the market 
or made only small lot replacements. 
Quotations April Spring family 
flour $8.25, high glutens $7.57@7.67, 
standard patents $6.87@6.97, clears 
$6.50@6.80; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.8006.90, standard patents 
$6.6006.71; soft winter high ratios 
$6.55@7.75, straights $5.50@5.85. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales were slow 
last week over the entire tri-state 
area. On one day prices were down 
several cents and buyers protected a 
day at old prices, but this brought 
little buying interest. Mill represent- 
atives and brokers state their patrons 
in both large and small bakeries are 
well covered for a 30 to 60 day period 
in both spring and southwestern pat- 
ents 

Flour salesmen covering out-of- 
town and out-of-state territory state 
there is more interest in quotations 
on pastry and cake flour, and they 
expect some buying to materialize, 
especially with cracker bakers. 

Clears and high glutens had a little 
buying interest the past week but 
only in sales of small volume. It is 
stated that flour sales last week con- 
sisted only of fill-ins in both spring 
and southwestern patents. 

Family flour sales of advertised 
brands and unadvertised brands were 
said to be “normal.” Advertised 
brands had a price cut of 10¢ but 
failed to stimulate buying. Directions 
are also said to be “normal.” 

Quotations April 3: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.41@6.66, 
medium patent $6.46@6.76, short pat- 
ent $6.57@6.86; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.75@6.95, medium patent $6.80 
“7.05, short patent $6.85@7.15, clears 
$6.554 6.91, high gluten $7.40@7.65; 
family patent, advertised brands 
$8.15, other brands $6,25@7.55; pastry 
and cake flours $5.50@7.84. 


Philadelphia: Interest in both 
spring and hard winter flours was 
negligible on the local market last 


week, generating a situation which 
some observers said can lead only to 
a multiplicity of hand-to-mouth 
orders in the coming weeks unless 
there is an important development, 
such as a wide revision in cost, to 
change the over-all attitude of bakers 
and jobbers toward the acquisition of 


additional supplies to augment the 
dwindling stocks presently in the 
hands of a large segment of the 


trade. 

It was pointed out that the reason 
for the current low supplies on hand 
is the lengthening period since ac- 
tive buying last developed. Mean- 
while, takings have been moderate 
at best and there has been no incli- 
nation to build up the amounts of 
flour on hand or on mill books, with 
the majority of bakers showing an 
extremely cautious attitude. Reports 
here indicate that coverage on the 
whole is around 30 days at best, with 
many operators not that well off and 
some already forced to make repeat- 
ed small placements to maintain pro- 
duction schedules 

The caution among the 
attributed to uncertainty 


trade is 
over the 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 It 
All quotations on basia of carload lotsa, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City 1f8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family F . ad ivadas “Seine: “Cree c> 8 ». $ “ $ “8.1 
Spring top patent > 6.34@6,70 no area a 7] “ 
Spring high gluten as , ’ P @. 6.86@6.94 . 7 7.54@7.7 
Spring ahort , , P «++@... €.26@6.39 : “a W680 6.94@7.10 
Spring standard = 6.44076.60 6.16@6.29 P 7 @6.70 6.89@7.06 
Spring straight . . see rT ae P Orr “ a 16.84 
Spring firet clear 6.1546.25 5.91@6.30 +++@ 6 6.61@6.6 
Hard winter family -.- 7.95 avoee 6.600 7.55 wi “ 
Hard winter short . 6.15@6.50 P 7) 6.0404 6.10 6 6.87 
Hard winter standard 6.05 @6.43 es, oe 5.91% 6.00 77) 6.644 6,77 
Hard winter first clear 5.20@5.49 a 4.7545.05 25.50 5986 
Soft winter family ebeva Pe a ee ne ; “ M45 a 
Roft winter short patent ........ 7.20@7.30 cea’ i“ 7 6.05 @7.81 
Soft winter standard ........ ++ &.26@6.56 ooe@. “ “ “7.11 
Boft winter straight .... oe 5 nn . @. “a m5.40 6@5.9 
Soft winter first clear 4.80@65.71 xo “a w5.15 1% 
Rye flour white 4.20@4.27 3.91043.93 “ 443 : “48 
Rye flour, dark .... 3.5003.60 4.21@3.23 wm . W368 4 aie 
Bemolina blend, bulk WSAD 7.80@7,.90 “ “ “ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family . S...@8.25 § a 5 M8.27 $ PK.15 § 7] 
Spring high gluten . > 7.67@7.67 7.65@7.65 7.69@7.69 1007.65 T7.10@7 
Apring short “3 ceee sont « 7.00@710 6.99@7.09 6.8507.15 66506 
Spring standard soveoerese . 6876.97 6907.00 6.8906.99 6.75076.95 6.50@6.7 
Spring first clear cevevesees 6,5006,80 6.756.585 6.52@6.82 6.550691 6.2546.45 
Hard winter short . ‘tueenee » 6.8006.90 6.75@6.85 6826.93 G657TW6.86 6.3506.5 
Hard winter standard , oe ° . 66006.71 6.55@6.65 6.6246.73 6.41@6.66 6.20@6 
Hard winter first clear -@. @. --@ 1 15 @5.40 
Soft winter short patent obo ce one@. a 1 500 & 
Soft winter atraight covvseee 6,50@56.85 @. 6.52@5.87 1 »15@5 
Soft winter first clear ..... ‘ @. soo@ . “ 1 1.45 4.8 
Rye flour, white bins 170@4.80 4.6004.70 a 1.380 4.76 u 
Rye flour dark .... ose . ° @. @. “a ,63@ 4.01 a 
Bemolifa blend, bulk ..... @ 4.67 “a a“ DS.47 “a 


Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent Tererr $...@8.00 Spring top patent $11.60@ 11.80 $11.00@11.70 
So Pere rr es) W706 Hakers , 9000 9.60 965@ 9.95 
Hakery grades W718 Winter exportst wm 4.00 a 
POTTY sivacaurenevaves ened @6A6 


*100-1b. papers. 1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s 
rt. Willlam and DPiritish Columbia boundary 


Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
titakery wheat flour in 100-lb. paper 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are 
load lot prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b, sacks, f.o.b 








based on cal 
at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Koston 
§.. 


Bran $59. 50@ 61.50 @MbT00 $62.000@63.75 $ W69.00  $68.00@ 70,00 
Btundard midda O1.50@62.50 67.00@ 68.00 63.000 64.50 169.50 67.00% 68.00 
Fiour midds 61.00@62.50 @ 59.50 65.000 66.50 it al 
Red dor 63.004 65.00 “60.50 66.00% 68.50 “74.00 “a 
Kansans City St, Louls rt. Worth New Oriean Seattl 
Iran $54.50055.00 $58.50@59.00 $61.50 62.50 $65.00@64.75 ‘ a 
Shor 66.50@ 57.00 61.000 61.50 63.50@64.50 65.00 66.50 “4 
Mill run sve a“ ° ° “a . a a 646.00 
Bran Shorts Midd ing 


$54.00@55.00 
45.00 @60.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$56. 00@ 57.00 
16.00 51.00 


$55.00@60,00 


19.00@ 52.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.8, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, io bushels (000's omitted), March 27, and the corresponding date of a year ago 











r~~-Wheat—— —-—Corn-——, -———Oat»— 7 Rye Barley 
1964 1963 1954 1963 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 

Haltimore 4,852 2,616 1,241 1,227 91 
Hoeseton oes 100 > 
Huffalo 10,764 12,026 1,290 1627 2,782 906 739 78 184 i9 

Afloat 421 o4 : 
Chicago 10,296 10,713 4,367 7,204 2,617 6,208 7,046 1,304 148 

Afloat 66 973 
lruluth 38,975 3 4.563 6,234 265 1,235 428 1 ‘ \ 
Enid 37,872 
rt. Worth ‘ 16,049 29 296 175 212 i 1 18 ) 
Galveston 60 14 
Hutchinaon y 
Indianapolin 1,492 178 67 0 ! 
Kanea (ity 2,648 1 130 14 ’ 
Milwaukee 116 «1,058 1 1,434 
Minneapolis 6,605 6.627 1,380 2,67 sy ' 1 1 
New Orleans S94 335 61 7 
New York ty 123 1 16 

Afloat 
(maha 3,516 3,226 100 334 6 ' i4 11 
Peorta 191 278 Lod 
Philadelphia . 665 2s 191 7 4 xO 
Sioux City 1,661 658 963 37 60 3 11 x 
st loseph 6,111 4,507 1 706 250 777 9 
St. Leoule : 3,221 1,030 2,431 1,130 450 158 Ty 
Wichita 7.968 15,478 2 1 

Totals 276 801 195,601 31,006 33,620 8.484 12,845 GO .817 189 7,023 6,180 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
ie Chicag — po~Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July May July Sept Dec, ay July July-hard May July 
Mar 7% 233% 218% 212% 215 4’ 212% 215% 190 40 
Mar 0 ah 218% 212% 24d 3 211% 14% 90 t38 
Mar 2 234% 217% 212% ##$%214% 38 212 156% TNS 373 
April 235% 219% 214% 217 214! 18 90 
April 236% 230% 220% 216 218 % 16% 19 IRN 5 
7CORNS - ——-—R Y E-—--— ———-_ -~.,--- OATS - 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 29 164% 1657 109% 108% 90% 87% 107% T6h% 72% 701 
Mar, 30 1544 156% 103 106 90% 88% 1034 75% 72% 70% 
Mar. 31 163% 156% 103 106 89% 87% 103% 74% 72% 70% 
Apr. 1 162% 164% 1074 1104 RRM BS% 108% 76% 72% 71% 
Apr. 2 153% 156% 100% 112 91 91% 110% ‘ 75% 712% 72% 


supply outlook, something brought 
about by the huge amounts of wheat 
under government loan. Under normal 
circumstances, it was pointed out, a 
series of recent developments would 
have been sufficient to inspire heavy 
buying, but it has not materialized. 
Now the inclination is to wait and 
see just what is going to develop. 
One observer said that there might 
be more urgency in seeking coverage 
if consumption were higher, but de- 
mand for baked goods has failed to 
pick up and sales in some instances 
are running below last year. 
Quotations April 3: Spring high 
gluten $7.55@7.65, short patent $7@ 
7.10, standard $6.90@7, first clear 
$6.75 76.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.75@6.85, standard $6.55@6.65; 
soft winter western $5.40@5.65, near- 


by $5@5.20. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
extremely draggy last week, with 
very light sales, and most bookings 
covered only current month’s require- 
ments. P.d.s. business is still much in 
evidence, especially on hard winters 
and northern springs, and may in- 
crease due to the prevailing discount 
under futures. Hard winters obtained 
the greater percentage of business, 
which was of limited volume, with 
northern springs getting the smaller 
amount. 

The continued decline in soft wheat 
prices has not yet proved any stimu- 
lant to a pickup in sales. Buyers are 
showing a little more interest towards 
covering for replacements, although 
the majority of users are still work- 
ing on contracts at lower figures than 
current levels. 

Cake flour sales were slightly im- 
proved; however, the volume of busi- 
ness still leaves much to be desired. 
Production of baked goods appears 
to have slackened off during the past 
two weeks and this is to some extent 
being reflected in the purchasing of 
soft winters. Cake bakers appear to 
be rather optimistic in anticipating 
good Easter business. Shipping direc- 
tion, while disappointing, could be 
considered fairly good. Stocks on 
hand are fairly well maintained and 
show a tendency to be reduced. 

Inquiries on export flour were 
slightly more active, but actual sales 
were below anticipated business. The 
Netherlands purchased only limited 
amounts, and business to the Ameri- 
cas was of very small proportions. 

Quotations, April 2, packed in 100- 
lb, multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.35, first clear $5.05 
@5.40; spring bakery short patent 
$6.65 @6.85, standard $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $6.25@6.45, high gluten $7.10G 
7.35; soft wheat short patent $5.50@ 
5.80, straight $5.15@5.40, first clear 
$4.45@4.85, high ratio cake $5.80@ 
6.20; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.40, 
pastry $6.55@6.65. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ a sack less. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market continued 
quiet last week, with most of trade 
talk centering around a strike in the 
mills of a major producer and its 
possible effect on the industry. The 
strike materialized, but since the two 
mills of the producer in question 
which are located in this area are 
governed by a _ regional contract, 
these two mills were unaffected. A 
Portland mill picked up a large Army 
order during the week, which will 
keep it running at capacity for the 
next 60 days or so, and production as 
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a whole was above average. Prices 
were about unchanged. Family patent 
$8, bluestem $7.06, bakery $7.18, 
pastry $6.46. 

Portland: Mill operations were very 
spotty last week. Only a few mills 
participated in the last government 
bookings. Domestic trade has been 
looking up, with buyers more _ in- 
clined to take hold. But large buy- 
ers are well taken care of. Current 
business is mostly in small lots. Quo- 
tations April 2: High gluten $7.75, 
all Montana $7.13, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.20, bluestem bakers $7.16, 
cake $7.46, pastry $6.56, whole wheat 
100% $6.76, graham, $6.30, cracked 
wheat $6.08. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Little change is 
reported from the flour export di- 
visions of the mills and business con- 
tinues to be confined to routine out- 
lets. The British market shows only 
mild interest because of the low price 
levels introduced by the home millers. 

The main trade interest centers 
right now on the domestic market 
where strong competition appears to 
be developing in the cake mix field, 
a market in which all the larger mills 
are heavily involved. The announce- 
ment that one large American organ- 
ization, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is start- 
ing production, through a new Ca- 
nadian affiliate, together with the im- 
minent entrance of General Mills, 
Inc. into the field, will mean strong 
competition for the existing Canadian 
suppliers. 

Bakery buyers are still placing 
regular orders and there is no sign 
of any cutback despite the uncertain- 
ty of the wheat market. Quotations 
April 3: Top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.60@11.80 bbl., bakers 
$9@9.60 bbl., all less cash discounts, 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The price of winter wheat flour for 
export has been cut, but this created 
only minor interest among overseas 
buyers. The market is described as 
quiet. Quotations April 3: Export $4 
per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

There is little demand for winter 
wheat. Quotations April 3: $1.58@ 
1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping points. 


Vancouver: There continues to be 
no new note of optimism as regards 
Canadian flour sales across the Pa- 
cific. The general impression gained 
by flour men here as a result of 
recent visits to the Far East and 
cables from agents is that the cur- 
rent shortage of Canadian dollars 
is the main deterrent to flour pur- 
chases in most of the countries in the 
Orient. 

While Australian flour exporters 
are still offering at comparatively 
low prices in many areas, it is be- 
lieved that in a number of areas the 
quality of Canadian flour will enable 
exporters to hold a good part of their 
markets regardless of the higher 
price. This is especially noticeable 
in those areas where Chinese bakers 
control the trade, such as Singapore. 

Canadian shippers are waiting for 
the opening of the new flour mill 
being constructed in Hong Kong and 
to start operations this summer. This 
mill is reported to have an output of 
some 5,000 bags a day and is said to 
be planning to grind a fairly good 
grade of flour. As a result, Canadian 
mills regularly shipping to the Hong 
Kong market will watch with in- 
terest the new mill's offerings. 

The situation in the Philippines, 
largest Canadian customer in the Pa- 
cific, remains as uncertain as ever. 
Buying is limited to monthly require- 
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ments which are shared by Canadian 
and American mills in the main. 
The domestic picture remains firm. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car quo- 
tations; first patents in 98's cottons, 
$12.60; bakers’ patents $11.60 in 
paper and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25 
Winnipeg: New Canadian export 
flour sales for the week ended April 
1 amounted to 196,000 bbl., or 45,000 
bbl. under the previous week's total. 
IWA total of 74,000 bbl. was made up 
of small lots to several destinations. 
Class 2 flour sales of 122,000 bbl. were 
also worked to a number of destina- 
tions, but the U.K. was the largest 
individual buyer. Domestic trade is 
moderate and mills continue to oper- 
ate close to 75% of capacity. Prices 
are firm. Quotations April 3: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary $11@11.70; second 
patents $10.50@11.20, second patents 
to bakers $9.657 9.95. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed markets 
were unsettled by the strike at Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., plants. Buyers were 
not too anxious to take on supplies 
at the prevailing higher prices, al- 
though some who were out of sup- 


bags 


plies bought freely of the limited 
offerings. Quotations April 5: Bran 
$57, standard midds. $57@58, flour 
midds. $59.50, red dog $60.50. 
Kansas City: The General Mills 


strike, which has caused the closing 
of millfeed processing capacity great- 
er than Kansas City and Minneapolis 
combined, has added considerably to 
the strength of millfeed at Kansas 
City. Demand is fair to good, offer- 
ings light. Quotations April 5: Bran 
$54.50@55.00, shorts $56.50057.00, 
sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was mod- 
erate last week, with offerings insuf- 
ficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
April 2: Bran $544 54.25, shorts $57. 
Bran advanced $1.25 ton and shorts 
$1@1.50 ton, compared with the pre- 
ceding week 

Hutchinson: Demand for bran and 
shorts was strong last week, largely 
due to the decrease in supplies avail- 
able as the result of reduced mill run- 
ning time. All classes of the trade 
showed interest. Bran was up $1.75, 
shorts $1.25. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, April 5: Bran $53.75 7 54.25, 
shorts $56.25@57. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran 50¢ ton higher and shorts 50¢ 
ton higher. Supplies were inadequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, April 
1: Bran $53.50@54, gray shorts $56 
@56.50 

Ft. Worth: Though the demand last 
week was only fair, strike news, com- 
bined with meager offerings, impart- 
ed firmness to the market. Quotations 
April 2: Bran $61.50062.50, gray 
shorts $63.500 64.50, delivered Texas 
common points, 50¢ higher on bran 
and $1 up on shorts, compared with 
a week previous 

Oklahoma City: There was a good 
demand for bran and only fair de- 
mand for shorts last week. Bran 
closed $1.50 higher and shorts $1.25 
higher than the previous week. Quo- 
tations April 3: Bran $56.25@57.25, 
millrun $52.63 4 63.63, shorts $594 60. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes 

Chicago: A _ strike which is ex- 
pected to keep a major supplier of 
millfeeds out of the market for an 
undetermined time caused the mill- 
feed market to forge ahead in the 
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central states during the week end- 
ing April 5. Supplies were fairly 
tight and demand fairly eager, with 
buying interest based on the uncer- 
tain supply situation. Quotations 
April 5: Bran $59.50@61.50, stand- 
ard midds. $61.50@62.50, flour midds. 
$614 62.50, red dog $63@65. 

St. Louis: Millfeeds were extremely 
searce in this area last week, with a 
good demand for anything offered. 
Quotations April 2: Bran $58.50@59, 
shorts $61461.50, St. Louis switch- 
ing limits. 

Boston: Millfeeds advanced rather 
sharply last week as the demand ex- 
ceeded to a great degree the avail- 
able supplies. Leading houses report- 
ed a definite shortage of mill feeds 
at all levels, and at the close offer- 
ings were practically non-existent. 
The demand continued aggressive, and 
quotations at the close in most in- 
stances were more in the nature of 
trade bids rather than a reflection of 
actual price values. Standard bran 
closed $2@4 higher while midds. fin- 
ished $2@3 higher. Quotations April 
3: Standard bran $68 70, midds. $67 
“a 68. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market 
turned strong here as the General 
Mills strike accelerated demand. The 
current strike-inflated prices could 
recede if there is any early settlement 
of the issues, and because of this 
some traders took to the sidelines. 
Inventories apparently are running 
low nationally because the local mar- 
ket has been receiving inquiries from 
the Midwest. The New England mar- 
ket is gradually shifting back into the 
local scene on a bulk basis. The eas- 
ier-to-get sacked items are still being 
satisfied on a discount basis through 
Canadian mills. Shipments of Argen- 
tine bran and pollards for May de- 
livery are tied up on New York City 
docks, and the market will have to 
contend with these supplies when 
they are delivered into consumers 
hands. Mill running time was down to 
four days last week and it was ex- 
pected to hold at that level this week. 
Quotations April 2: Bran $62063.75, 
standard midds. $63@64.50, flour 
midds. $654 65.50, red dog $66 @ 68.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow all week. Supplies continued to 
cover all needs, and buying was done 
cautiously by both wholesale and re- 
tail trade. Prices are up, but this 
failed to stir buying interest. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 
$65.90 67.30, standard midds. $66.90 
@68.30, flour midds. $68.90069.30, 
red dog $70.400 71.90. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed prices held 
their ground on the local market last 
week to the disappointment of those 
who had expected a reaction in the 
wake of the recent upturn. Demand 
was reported to be a little improved 
and availability a little tighter as a 
result of slow mill running time, but 
dealers said they heard of no instances 
where complete unavailability devel- 
oped. The April 3 list of quotations 
was unchanged from the previous 
week: Bran $69, standard midds. 
$69.50, red dog $74. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed some strength last week, al- 
though prices were irregular within a 
narrow range. Bran advanced approxi- 
mately $1 while shorts gained 75¢. 
Demand was slightly better but mix- 
ers and jobbers exhibited some hesi- 
tancy on the advancing prices. Offer- 
ings were limited but adequate. No 
future bookings were reported, and 
all sales were for nearby to balance 
April delivery. Quotations April 2: 
Bran $63 4% 64.75, shorts $65 7 66.50. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
draggy last week in spite of the pros- 


pect that coast production would suf- 
fer somewhat due to a strike by em- 
ployees of a major producer whose 
plants in Utah and California are 
shut down by the strike. The market 
was unchanged in the Pacific North- 
west, with delivered prices about $46 
at common transit points, with of- 
ferings more than adequate to take 
care of all potential demand. 

Portland: Mill run $46, middlings 
$52 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged last week, with supply and 
demand equal. Mills are operating to 
capacity six days a week, 24 hours 
daily. Plants are booked to the end 
of the month. Quotations April 4: 
Red bran and millrun $45, midds. $50. 
To Denver: Red bran and millrun $52, 
midds, $57. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $52.50, midds. $57.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
stronger, though buyers continue to 
show sales resistance to the high 
price level currently quoted. Never- 
theless they are getting to the bot- 
tom of their bins and they will have 
to replenish stocks, even at prices 
necessarily resulting from current 
market conditions. The need is main- 
tained because of the continuing cold 
weather. Quotations April 3: Bran 
$54455, shorts $56@57, midds. $584 
60, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal, 

Vancouver: Local millfeed users 
found the market almost devoid of 
supplies at the week-end. Both local 
and prairie mills, faced with reduced 
flour milling orders and a continued 
heavy eastern demand for millfeed, 
advanced prices $4@5 a ton. Cash car 
quotations: Bran $59, shorts $59.50, 
midds. $59.50 

Winnipeg: While trade in all types 
of millfeeds remains very dull in the 
three prairie provinces, practically all 
of the output from western mills is 
moving into eastern Canada, chiefly 
Ontario and Quebec. Prices are firm. 
Quotations April 3: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b 
mills, $454 50, shorts $46451, midds 
$494 52. All prices cash carlots, Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Activity in rye flour 
markets was greater last week than 
it has been for some time, with a 


price decline followed by a sharp 
advance encouraging rather heavy 
bookings. Announcement of an im- 


port quota on Canadian rye imports 
sparked the advance. Quotations 
April 2: Pure white rye $3.91@3.93, 


medium rye $3.71%3.73, dark rye 
$3.21 3.23. 
Chicago: A stable market in rye 


flour helped business during the week 
ending April 2. The trade apparent- 
ly believes that prices are about as 
low as they might go this season 
and is willing to add to inventories. 
Quotations April 2: White patent 
rye $4.20@4.27, medium $4@4.07, 
dark $3.5073.60. 

St. Louis: Demand was good last 
week; directions also were good, Quo- 
tations April 2: Pure white $4.43, me- 
dium $4.23, dark $3.68, rye meal $3.93. 

Buffalo: Rye sales picked up sub- 
stantially last week after coming 
within 15¢ of the low point of the rye 
crop last summer. The market 
dropped 20¢ the previous week, and 
the rally last week regained the lost 
ground and added 5¢ more for the 
week. The market's advance was 
based on President Eisenhower's 


move in restricting Canadian imports 
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of rye next year to around 3,250,000 
bu. Quotations April 2: White rye 
$4.5304.85, medium rye $4.33@4.65, 
dark rye $3.78@4.10. 

New York: Interest in rye flour im- 
proved last week following announce- 
ment of import controls. Pure white 
patents, April 3: $4.70@4.80, 

Pittsburgh: Prices of rye flour be- 
ing lower, there was some good buy- 
ing in pure white rye and also me- 
dium rye patents last week. At the 
end of the week prices advanced, and 
with the limit on Canadian rye im- 
ports being an omen of even higher 
prices, buying continued, but at a 
slower rate. Orders for one and two 
cars and mixed came into the market 
at a more lively rate than for some 
time past. Directions are good. Quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white rye No. 1 $4.38@4.76, medium 
$4.08@ 4.56, dark $3.63@4.01, blended 
$6.347 6.44, rye meal $4@4,26. 

Philadelphia: An improved demand 
developed for rye on the local market 
last week. It was reported, however, 
that takings were not large so that 
the buying potential remained good, A 
factor being watched by the trade 
was the imposition of import controls 
on rye. The April 3 quotation on rye 
white was $4.60@4.70. 

Portland: White patents $6.25, pure 
dark $6.05. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Cold weather, 
still experienced in the two provinces, 
has resulted in demand remaining 
fairly constant and there is no sign 
of the decline usually associated with 
early spring. Quotations April 3: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5, oat- 
meal in 98-lb. cottons $6.05, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats and oatmeal continues better 
than generally was anticipated for 
this season, but a return to colder 
weather has undoubtedly been a fac- 
tor. There is no accumulation of sup- 
plies. Export trade appears nonexist- 
ent as far as western mills are con- 
cerned, Quotations April 3: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85@5.05 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85. All prices 
cash carlots. 


“BREAD 16 THE STAPF OF LiFt—- 


MACARONI GROUP TO HEAR 
TALKS ON MERCHANDISING 


PALATINE, ILL.—A discussion on 
food merchandising will be delivered 
by J. Sidney Johnson, director of 
trade relations for the National Bis- 
cuit Co., June 16 at the 50th anni- 
versary meeting of the National Mac- 
aroni Manufacturers Assn. The asso- 
ciation will meet June 15-17 at the 
Shawnee Inn, Shawnee on Delaware, 
Pa. 

Mr. Johnson is chairman of the 
eastern merchandising committee of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of Ameri- 
ca, Inc. His talk June 16 will set the 
stage for a panel discussion on mer- 
chandising and management problems 
in the macaroni industry. Fred Muel- 
ler, a former association president, 
will moderate the discussion. 

Other topics to be discussed will 
include supplies, trade relations, 
profits and the business outlook. Top- 
ic suggestions may be made to Robert 
M. Green, secretary, Box 636, Pala- 
tine, Ill. 

Room reservations may be made 
directly with John Stubblefield, gen- 
eral manager, Shawnee Inn, and spe- 
cial rates will prevail if guests notify 
the hotel that their registration is in 
connection with the macaroni group's 
meeting 
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FOR MOTHER'S DAY—The annual 


of a 


Roses-in-Snow 
Mother's Day has again been announced by General Mills, Inc. Distribution 


cake promotion for 


merchandising-formula bulletin and the envelope merchandising kit 
is being made to bakers. Supporting the promotion will be 


three, five- 


minute broadcasts over 338 stations of the ABC radio network May 5. 
Several of these stations will also broadcast these announcements May 4. 
Arrangements have been made by GMI with the 20th Century Plastics Co., 


2845 W. 


Irving Park Rd., Chicago 18, to supply plastic roses for the pro- 


motion. GMI states that, based on Minneapolis figures, the ingredient cost 
of the two layers scaled at 13 oz. each, plus a boiled icing, totals $.2516. 





Arnold Due to Place 
Quick-Freeze Bread 
Piant into Use Soon 


PORT CHESTER, N.Y.-—-The na- 
tion's first major refrigeration plant 
designed specifically for the quick- 
freezing and storage of bread prod- 
ucts was announced by Paul Dean 
Arnold, president of Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y. Installation 
of the refrigeration equipment, pro- 
vided by Carrier Corp. of Syracuse, 
N.Y., is expected to be completed by 
mid-April. The plant will be put into 


operation shortly thereafter, Mr. 
Arnold said. 
The new plant will cost about 


$100,000 and will cover nearly 9,000 
sq. ft, Mr. Arnold added. It will 
provide nearly 12,000 cu. ft. of re- 
frigerated warehouse space in addi- 


tion to the quick-freezing room, a 
truck bay, office and other work 
space. The refrigeration system is 


said to have a freezing capacity in 
excess of 1,000 Ib. of breadstuffs per 
hour. Refrigerating equipment con- 
sists of two stages of compression, 
and the required air coolers and 
evaporative equipment. 

Mr. Arnold outlined his experiences 
in freezing bread for wholesale distri- 
bution at the March meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi 
neers. His report was published in the 
March 9 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller (page 12). Mr. Arnold told the 
engineers that from his one plant he 
was able to make a 27% cut in ship- 
ping costs over conventional methods. 

The basic production process con- 
sists of slow baking in brick ovens, 
slicing and double-wrapping bread. 
Within two hours after being re- 
moved from the ovens, the bread 
loaves are placed on_ specially - de- 
signed racks in the freezing room and 
quickly frozen at about minus 20°F. 
The bread loaves are then packed in 
cartons and transferred to a holding 


room at zero degree to await ship- 
ment in refrigerated trucks 

The quick freezing shortly after 
the bread is removed from the ovens 
seals in the fresh flavor, and makes 
possible a much wider distribution 
of premium breads, it is stated. Mar- 
kets within a radius of about 400 
miles of Port Chester, chiefly along 
the eastern seaboard, are serviced in 
the regular way, since unfrozen prod- 
ucts can be delivered while still “oven 
fresh,”’ Outside of this area, the com- 
pany sells its line of frozen products 

eight kinds of bread and six kinds 
of rolls. They are shipped by refriger- 
ated trucks to distribution cities 
where, for the most part, they are 
kept in frozen storage terminals until 
just before delivery to local stores. 

Quick frozen bread was introduced 
by Arnold in April, 1953, after many 
months of research and development 
work. Tests by the company claim 
that high flavor content and excellent 
nutritional value of Arnold breads 
and rolls are maintained for more 
than one year when the quick-frozen 
products are maintained in storage 
at zero degree. The Arnold manage- 
ment maintains that some day the 
average housewife will take her bread 
from the freezer display case in her 


local market rather than from the 
open shelf. 
The consulting engineer for the 


new plant is V. C. Patterson & As- 
sociates, of York, Pa. The mechanical 
engineer is Hauxwell & Smith, of 
Port Chester. 
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NEW CANADIAN ESTIMATE 
BELOW OFFICIAL FIGURE 


WINNIPEG Western Canada’s 
wheat crop for 1953 is estimated at 
559,332,000 bu. compared with 664,- 
000,000 harvested in 1952, according 
to the North-West Line Elevators 
Assn. report issued Mar. 23. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on 
Nov. 17, 1953, placed the crop at 


584,000,000 bu., while private esti- 
mates range from 558,000,000 to 576,- 
000,000 bu. 

The Line Elevators place wheat 
production in Manitoba at 45,264,- 
000 bu., Saskatchewan 360,640,000 
bu. and Alberta 153,428,000 bu. 

Oat production for the _ three 
prairie provinces is estimated by the 
association at 259,422,000 bu., com- 
pared with 346,000,000 a year ago. 
Other estimates follow with 1952 
figures in parentheses: barley 248,- 
782,000 (281,000,000), rye 24,378,000 
(22,900,000) and flax 10,284,000 (12,- 
000,000 ). 
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BAKING EXECUTIVES NAMED 
TO ABA COMMITTEE POSTS 


CHICAGO—J. R. Quigg, president 
of the Richmond Baking Co., Rich- 
mond, Ind., has been appointed chair- 
man of the 1954 nominations and 
elections committee of the American 


3akers Assn., Lewis G. Graeves, 
Chas. Schneider Baking Co., Wash- 
ington, ABA chairman, has an- 
nounced. 

Other members of the committee 
are Raymond Streb, Royal Baking 
Co., Raleigh, N.C., and John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Inc., 


Easton, Pa. 

A wheat utilization committee has 
been appointed, headed by Stanley S 
Langendorf, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, San Francisco, Cal. The com- 
mittee will investigate plans to build 
greater demand for wheat products 
and work with farmer and other 
groups interested in the same prob- 
lem. 

Other members of this committee 
are J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart 


Associated Bakeries, Inc., Dallas; 
William J. Coad, Sr., Omar, Inc., 
Omaha; R. Newton Laughlin, Con- 


tinental Baking Co., New York; John 
T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., 
Toledo; C. J. Patterson, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, and Harry 
Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Graeves is chairman of the 
program planning committee of the 
Bakers of America Program. All other 
committees were re-appointed. Their 
chairmen are: 

National affairs, John T. Mece- 
Carthy; baker-miller, Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., 
Bay, Wis.; baker-dairy, L. EF. 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., 
Ill.; industrial relations, A 
Jr., Ward Baking Co., New York; 
baking industry economic survey, 
George Faunce, Jr., Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York; ABA-BEMA 1955 
Baking Industry Exposition commit- 
tee, Curtiss H. Scott, Grocer’s Bak- 
ing Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Green 
Caster, 
Rockford, 
M. Grean, 
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CHICAGO METALLIC NAMES 
WEST COAST SALES AGENT 


CHICAGO—-Jerome H. Debs, presi- 
dent of Chicago Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Robert M. Lehman, Lehman 
Equipment Co., 1847 E. Walnut, Pasa- 
dena 8, Cal., as the Chicago Metallic 
sales representative in southern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Arizona. 

Mr. Lehman has been associated 
with the baking industry on the West 
Coast for a number of years. Prior to 
his appointment he had been active in 
the bakery equipment business. For 
17 years before that he had operated 
a large wholesale bakery in Los An- 
geles. He is well known among the 
bakery operators and will be able to 
render the bakers in his territory 
typical Chicago Metallic service, M: 
Debs said. 


April 6, 1954 


Bill Would Tie 
Dairy Supports to 
Grain Prop Level 


WASHINGTON — To head off a 
flood of bills recently introduced in 
Congress to make mandatory a high- 
er price support level for dairy prod- 
ucts, three senators have joined in 
offering a new bill. 

The proposed measure generally 
would fix support price limits for 
milk and butterfat at between 75 
and 90% of parity, at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. How- 
ever, in exercising this discretion, the 
secretary would be required to use 
the price support levels for feed 
grains as a guide. In short, milk and 
butter price supports would be geared 
to the support level of feed grains. 

The dairy products price support 
level was cut from 90 to 75% of 
parity, effective April 1. This action 
was followed by congressional pro- 
posals to make a specific higher sup- 
port level mandatory. 

Now, the new bill would tie the 
support level for milk and butterfat 
to the feed grain support levels. 

This new measure was introduced 
by Senators George Aiken (R., Vt.), 
Clinton Anderson (D., N.M.), and 
Irving Ives (R., N.Y.). 


Higher Level 

According to Sen. Aiken, on the 
basis of the present support line for 
feed grains, the support prices for 
milk and butterfat under their bill 
would be somewhat higher than the 
current 75% of parity in effect for 
the 1954 dairy products crop year. 

The Aiken measure would broaden 
the basis of support to include fluid 
milk and butterfat, whereas under 
the existing law, supports have only 
been invoked through the procure- 
ment of surplus purchases of dairy 
products such as butter, powdered 
milk and cheese. It further places a 
qualification of eligibility for support 
on dairy products—the certification of 
the manufacturer selling surplus sup- 
plies to the government that he has 
paid the producer the full support 
price for the fluid milk. 

Giving cause for suspicion as to 
the seriousness of the authors of this 
bill as to its possible enactment is 
another major qualification to which 
the milk producers in the past have 
entered vigorous objections. The bill 
would authorize the secretary to re- 
quire compliance of producers with 
limitations on production and mar- 
keting to keep supplies in balance 
with demand. 

Informed circles here doubt that 
the bill has much chance of adoption 
by Congress at this session. 

The bill also contains a provision 
under which the secretary could make 
available surplus milk or milk prod- 
ucts to low-income groups at reduced 
prices through June 30, 1956. 
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ST. REGIS NAMES OFFICERS 
NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of St. Regis Paper 
Co. (Canada), Ltd., Arch Carswell, 
director and vice president in charge 
of sales of St. Regis Paper Co., was 
elected a director of the Canadian 
company to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of William K. Dick. 
Hugh W. Sloan, vice president of St. 
Regis Sales Corp. was elected a vice 
president of the Canadian company 
at the same meeting. Since July, 
1953, Mr. Sloan has been active in 
the affairs of the Canadian company, 
with headquarters in Montreal. 
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Rye Import Quota 
Provisions Listed 
in Proclamation 


WASHINGTON—-President Eisen- 
hower, in issuing a proclamation put- 
ting into effect the recommendations 
of the U.S. Tariff Commission with 
respect to the importation of rye, rye 
flour and rye meal, made but one 
modification in the commission's sug- 
gestions. That was in modifying a 
recommended continuing restriction 
on rye imports. 

The proclamation provides for an 
import quota of 31,000,000 Ib. of rye, 
rye flour and rye meal, from all 
sources, from the date of the procla- 
mation—April 1—until June 30, 1954, 
and for a quota of 186,000,000 Ib. of 
rye, rye flour, and rye meal, from all 
sources, from July 1, 1954 to June 
30, 1955 

The proclamation, issued under Sec. 
22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, was found necessary in order to 
prevent imports from materially in- 
terfering with the domestic price sup- 
port program for rye, the White House 
announced. Rye imports thus far in 
the current crop year have increased 
sharply in comparison with the previ- 
ous year. At the same time, a record 
percentage of the 1953 crop has been 
placed under price support loans and 
burdensome stocks are in prospect. 
the quota period 
the president modified the recom- 
mendation of the Tariff Commission. 
Instead of a continuing restriction on 
rye imports, as the commission sug- 
gested, the president provided for the 
termination of the quota on June 30, 
1955. A new investigation by the com- 


DEATHS 


J. R. Johnston, retired, formerly 
with the Page Milling Co. in Topeka, 
Kansas, died recently. 


In one respect 











A. H. Meinershagen, 71, head of 
the Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., Hig- 
ginsville, Mo., died in Kansas City 
April 1. More details will be found 
on page 12 


The death of Roy O. McKenna, 63, 
vice president and manager, Norris 
Grain Co., in Kansas City, occurred 
April 2. More details will be found 
on page 9 


Reynolds J. Evans, domestic sales 
manager of Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Ltd., Toronto, with which firm he had 


been associated for 25 years, died 
March 29. He was 62, Mr. Evans, 
born in Toronto, served with the 


Navy during World War I 


Frank W. Patterson, 86, died at 
his home in Minneapolis April 3 after 
a short illness. He was the father of 
Harvey J. Patterson, bakery division 
vice president for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Funeral were 
scheduled for April 7. 


services 


Louis A. Howard, 75, head of the 
Louis A. Howard & Co. grain firm 
in Minneapolis, died April 3 in a Min- 
neapolis hospital. He had been a 
member of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change since 1907 and was also a 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. A son, Adrian M. Howard, is 
the current president of the Minne- 
apolis exchange. 
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mission and a fresh consideration of 
the facts by the president would, 
therefore, be required if there ap- 
peared to be a need for restrictive 
measures against imports of rye be- 
yond the terminal date of this proc- 
lamation. 
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DISTRICT NO. 4 OF AOM 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 10 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Two group ses- 
sions on air separation and material 
handling are planned for the meeting 
of District 4 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers April 10 at the Nicol- 
let Hotel. 

The meeting will open with lunch 
at noon, followed by the group ses- 
sions in the afternoon. 

W. R. Carter, R. J. S. Carter Co., 
and W. B. Burnet, Superior Separator 
Co., will conduct the discussion of air 
separation. The discussion of mate- 
rial handling will be conducted by 
Roy Robinson, General Mills, Inc., 
and John MacKenzie, University of 
Minnesota. 
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CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENTS 
PLAN MEETING APRIL 12 


CHICAGO The Chicago chapter 
of the Grain Elevator & Processing 
Superintendents is planning a picture 
taking session at its regular meeting 
at the Congress Hotel April 12. 

Pictures will be made of those 
serving on committees to work at the 
annual national convention of the as- 
sociation scheduled soon for Chicago. 
Pictures are to be made so out-of- 
town visitors can recognize the local 
body. 

Dinner will be served in the Eng- 
lish Walnut Room. A social hour be- 
gins at 6:15 
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INDUSTRY MEN TO TALK 
AT EXTENSION MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS Several grain 
and milling industry representatives 
will participate in a four-state grain 
marketing conference for extension 
men in Minneapolis April 8-10. 

The extension personnel from Min- 
nesota, Montana, North Dakota and 
South Dakota will visit the grain ex- 
change trading floor, inspection lab- 
oratories, the Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Co.'s plant, a malt house and a brew- 
ery. 

Among the speakers will be J. A. 
Bolton, president of Atwood-Larson 
Grain Commission Co.; T. O. Moe, In- 
ternational Milling Co.; W. S. Walsh, 
vice president of Walsh Grain Co.; 
Dean McNeal, vice president of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Stuart F. Seidl, 
vice president of Rahr Malting Co. 
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DUNWWODY STUDENT TOUR 








MINNEAPOLIS The staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 


tute, Minneapolis, were the guests of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., March 25, visit- 
ing the “A” mill, the quality control 
department and bake shop. The group 
also visited the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 





DUTCH GET ALLOCATION 
FOR BREAD GRAINS 
WASHINGTON—The Foreign Op- 
erations Administration this week is- 
sued an authorization of $1.6 million 
for the procurement of bread grains 
by the Netherlards from the U.S. 
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Serious Grain Storage Pinch 


Emphasized by CSS Official 


MINNEAPOLIS—-The severity of 
the grain storage space shortage was 
emphasized in a letter sent to grain 
warehousemen in the Northwest last 
week by James A. Cole, director of 
the Minneapolis Commodity Stabili- 
zation Service Office. 

Mr. Cole wrote that “because of 
conditions beyond our control’ CSS 
will not be able to handle the take- 
over of grain under loan in the same 
manner as in the past. 

“We have decided that except for a 
limited movement of light weight 
wheat we will not be able to use our 
convenient four-day loading order 
procedure since we do not have suffi- 
cient terminal storage space avail- 
able for receiving the grain.”’ 


Suggestions Offered 

In order to do everything possible 
to secure the maximum storage space, 
Mr. Cole presented the following sug- 
gestions for the serious consideration 
of warehousemen: 

“Warehousemen may increase 
earnings under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement by building new 
supplemental storage space which 
may be placed under their UGSA. On 
Aug. 15, 1953, the president signed 
the law which provides an amortiza- 
tion deduction for grain storage facili- 
ties. 

“In many towns throughout the 
area there are empty buildings such 
as store buildings, theaters, garages, 
etc. While many of these buildings 


are not suitable for the storage of 
grain, we have found that many of 
them will provide very satisfactory 
emergency storage. Under present 
conditions we believe that warehouse- 
men can survey their local situations 
and we suggest that, if suitable 
emergency buildings of this nature 
can be had for a reasonable rent, the 
warehouseman can with profit to 
himself lease these buildings for sup- 
plemental emergency storage and re- 
quest approval under the UGSA. 

“We would suggest, however, be- 
fore making a firm lease that you 
give this office or your county ASC 
Committee full information on the 
type of construction and your opinion 
as to the advisability of the use of the 
building for grain storage as it is nec- 
essary that an examination of the 
facilities be made for specific approv- 
al of the building before it can be in- 
cluded in the UGSA. 

“Country warehousemen are in 
touch with producers in their respec- 
tive areas and know their personal 
farm storage needs, With this in mind 
it is suggested that warehousemen 
point out to their producer clientele 
the provisions of the storage facility 
loan program which make it possible 
for a farmer to obtain new storage on 
his farm under very favorable finan- 
cial assistance. In fact, that financial 
assistance plus the storage payments 
which the producer may earn under 
the commodity loan programs may 
often result in the farmer obtaining 
new storage space at little or no cost.” 





CCC Approves 
New Uniform 
Storage Pact 


WASHINGTON~—-The directors of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. last 
week approved the uniform grain 
storage agreement for 1954-55, with 
provisions and rates virtually un- 
changed from those announced to the 
trade as probable provisions. 

In general, rates for storage are 
increased from 8 to 10% over the 
old agreement, although there are 
a number of adjustments within the 
various areas and among the dif- 
ferent grains. The increase is ef- 
fected by an extension of the time 
during which a higher rate applies 
at the beginning of the storage 
period. 

An important change included in 
the new agreement is that country 
elevators will be paid 50% of the 
original receiving payment and ter- 
minals a full receiving payment when 
grain remains in storage beyond a 
year. There is no change in the 
original receiving or loading out 
rates, however. This provision is in- 
tended to compensate warehousemen 
for the additional expense entailed in 
handling older grain. 

The new agreement also includes 
this provision with respect to Food 
& Drug Administration standards for 
grain: 

“The warehouseman shall not be 
liable for market discounts resulting 
from action taken under the Federal] 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act with re- 
spect to grain meeting the require- 
ments of this section 11 on the basis 
of the Official Grain Standards of 


the U.S., unless the condition of the 
grain on which such action was based 
resulted from his failure to exercise 
due care or provide appropriate ware- 
housing services. However, if such 
conditions resulted from such fail- 
ure the warehouseman shall be liable 
for the applicable market discount 
even though the grain would other- 
wise be acceptable without settle- 
ment for quality differences.” 
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KANSAS GRAIN FIRM SOLD 

COURTLAND, KANSAS The 
Courtland Grain & Feed Co. here has 
been sold by Larry Wacker to Bob 
Maher, of Lincoln, Kansas, formerly 
in the grain business. The new firm 
is now operating under the name of 
Maher Grain & Feed Co., with Mr. 
Wacker as manager. About 150,000 
bu. of new storage space will be add- 
ed by harvest time. 


p———————————_______ 
SPRING AREA FIELD 
WORK NEARS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Spring field work 
appears to be about two weeks away 
if weather conditions are normal, the 
Occident Elevator division of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co, reports in its first 
crop bulletin of the year. With below 
zero temperatures in the past week, 
the ground is still frozen and most 
stations reported some snow on the 
ground, 

In a general way, Occident says, 
moisture conditions are only fair in 
North Dakota, fair in southeastern 
Montana, good in northeastern Mon- 
tana and good in the Billings, Mont., 
area, Most growers apparently are 
planning to comply with wheat acre- 
age allotments and expect to increase 
their acreage of barley, flax and 
oats, the report notes. 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, starting April 
15, is cutting down the drouth relief 
. program in piecemeal fashion. 

In general what USDA is doing is 
cutting loose areas where green pas- 
ture and local feed supplies are be- 
coming available. 

Those states where the drouth pro- 
gram, with its availability of cut 
price grains, will end April 15 are all 
states east of the Mississippi River. 

However, west of the river the 
drouth situation is not materially 
changed, officials said, and in those 
states USDA has notified local and 
state officials to authorize committees 
to grant sales of the reduced price 
feeds for an additional 30 days after 
April 15. 

The states involved are Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado and New 
Mexico. 

The maintained program in those 
states will vary in technique based on 
local drouth conditions. 

In Texas, Colorado and New Mexi- 
co, state committees have been noti- 
fied that all counties which at this 
time are classed as disaster counties 
will be continued as such for another 
30 days, during which the county 
committees can continue to make 
supplies available 
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USDA to Begin Cutting Down 
on Drouth Relief Program 


In Kansas and Oklahoma the 
USDA has notified state offices that 
only selected counties are to be eligi- 
ble for an extension of the program 
for an additional! 30 days. 

The Kansas counties retained in 
the program are Cheyenne, Rawlins, 
Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, Wallace, 
Logan, Gove, Greeley, Wichita, Scott, 
Lane, Ness, Hamilton, Kearny, Fin- 
ney, Hodgeman, Stanton, Grant, Has- 
kill, Gray, Ford, Kiowa, Morton, Ste- 


vens, Seward, Meade, Clark, Co- 
manche and Barber. 
The Oklahoma counties retained 


in the program are Cimarron, Tex- 
as, Woods, Woodward, western part 
of Major, Ellis, Dewey, Custer, Roger 
Mills, Beckham, Washita, Greer, Har- 
mon, Jackson, Jefferson, Carter and 
Love. 

USDA officials in charge of the pro- 
gram say that they will keep the 
situation in these western states sub- 
ject to review within the extension 
period, and plans currently are to 
eliminate any county where pasture 
and local feed supplies become avail- 
able. 

The program is drawing to a close, 
and unless eager politicans intervene, 
the entire program will be cut off as 
quickly as USDA can _ reasonably 
do so. 





World Breadgrain 
Estimate Boosted 
3 Million Tons 


WASHINGTON— World breadgrain 
production in 1953 was about 258 mil- 
lion short tons, according to the lat- 
est information available to the For- 
eign Agricultural Service, This total 
for wheat and rye is about 3 million 
tons above the previous estimate, 
bringing the 1953 world total within 
6 million tons, or 2%, of the all-time 
record outturn last season, 

Revisions from previous estimates 
of the 1953 wheat crop account for 
the inerease, with no_ significant 
change in rye estimates, Improvement 
in conditions during the latter part of 
the growing season in the principal 
producing Southern Hemisphere coun- 
tries, Argentina and Australia, and 
upward revisions for some Asiatic 
countries were the principal features 
of the increase over the earlier esti- 
mate 


Below Last Year 

The increase brings the estimate of 
1953 world wheat production to 7,150 
million bushels, 105 million bushels 
more than the previous estimate. This 
is 145 million bushels less than last 
year’s record harvest, with North 
America the principal area of reduc- 
tion. The decline there and in South 
America offset increases in a number 
of other areas, World rye production 
for 1953 is estimated at 1,540 million 
bushels, 60 million bushels less than 
in 1952 and about 190 million bushels 
below the prewar (1935-39) average. 

Wheat supplies for the current sea- 
son in the 4 principal exporting coun- 
tries now appear to be about 300 mil- 
lion bushels above the large supplies 
of a year ago. 

The excess over domestic require- 
ments in Argentina is about 170 mil- 
lion bushels for the year beginning 
December, 1953. This is about 20 mil- 


lion over the comparable figure for 
last season and represents grain 
available for export or carryover. The 
larger production estimate for Aus- 
tralia brings supplies in that coun- 
try to 237 million bushels, compared 
with 212 million last year, After de- 
ducting 80 million bushels for do- 
mestic use a surplus of 157 million 
bushels for export or carryover is 


indicated. 
Exports Lower 
Following larger wheat crops in 
many exporting countries in 1953, 


however, import demand for wheat 
has been less than during the same 
period of 1952-53. Exports from the 
four countries during July, 1953-Janu- 
ary, 1954, were about 12% below 
those of a year earlier. The bulk of 
the decline occurred in North Ameri- 
ca. Australia’s exports were down 
only slightly, and exports of about 70 
million from Argentina’ contrast 
sharply with those of the same period 
of 1952-53, when only about a mil- 
lion bushels were exported. 

Preliminary and incomplete reports 
indicate that wheat exports from 
sources other than the principal ex- 
porters are running about the same 
or slightly higher than those of a year 
ago. 


or wire 
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NEW FIRM TO PRODUCE 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


CHICAGO A new organization, 
Educational Materials, Corp., has 
been formed in Chicago to produce 
sponsored teaching aids booklets, 
charts, filmstrips and similar ma- 
terials of an educational nature for 
special markets or use in the nation’s 
schools. 

The announcement, effective March 
22, was made by Gwen L. Lam, form- 
erly editorial director of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, Chicago, and her as- 
sociates. Offices are at 435 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
The phone number is SUperior 7-3748. 

According to the announcement, 
the materials produced by the organ- 
ization will be developed with the 


advice and counsel of eminent educa- 
tional authorities and specialists in 
specific fields. 

This advisory group includes: Ruth 
M. Leverton, professor of human nu- 
trition, University of Nebraska; Helen 
F. McClanathan, elementary school 
principal, Peoria, Ill.; Charles A. 
Rovetta, dean, School of Business, 
Florida State University; and Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley, dean of home eco- 
nomics, Texas Technological College. 


———SREAG iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


U.K. TOPS PURCHASERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — Exporters and mills 
worked almost 4,000,000 bu. as wheat 
and flour to overseas destinations for 
the week ending April 1. The total 
was only slightly under the compara- 
tive total for the week previous. The 
figure included 883,000 bu. in the form 
of flour of which 332,000 were for 
International Wheat Agreement des- 
tinations. The U.K. was the biggest 
buyer in the Class 2 bracket. 

IWA countries bought 1,826,000 bu. 
of wheat. Japan took 756,000 bu.; 
Germany, 664,000; Belgium, 247,000; 
Norway, 111,000 bu., while the re- 
mainder was sold to Ecuador. Class 2 
wheat sales were made up of 380,000 
bu. worked to Brazil, 378,000 to the 
U.K., 372,000 to Peru, 17,000 to Japan, 
while the other two small lots were 
sold to Ecuador and Venezuela. 

——QREAD 1G THE STAFF OF LIFE- — 
VISIT CHASE PLANT 

GOSHEN, IND.—The Chase Bag 
Co, plant at Goshen, Ind., was visited 
recently by a team of eight prominent 
packaging industrialists from West 
Germany, as part of a_ five-week 
study of leading paper processing and 
packaging plants in this country be- 
ing conducted by the U.S. Foreign 
Operations Administration. J. D. Cra- 
mer, plant manager in Goshen, con- 
ducted the tour. 








Robert E. Jones 


JOINS WAYNE FISH—Robert E. 
Jones has joined Wayne Fish & Co. 
as sales manager, it has been an- 
nounced by Wayne Fish. Mr. Jones 
has had considerable experience in 
the feed business while associated with 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. for a num- 
ber of years. At one time he served 
as Northwest manager of flour and 
millfeed sales, later he was manager 
of the feed ingredient purchasing de- 
partment and most recently he 
worked in the bulk flour sales depart- 
ment. Mr, Jones is a former secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 
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Scholarship Plans 
For Feed Milling 
Course Announced 


KANSAS CITY—A plan for schol- 
arships for students of feed technolo- 
gy in the new school at Kansas State 
College was announced recently by 
the Feed Technology School Advisory 
Committee. The program has been 
devised by the scholarship subcom- 
mittee of the group, under the chair- 
manship of Robert Wendland of the 
Wendland Grain Co., Temple, Texas. 

Mr. Wendland said the plan pro- 
vides for three types of scholarship 
donations: (1) individually donated 
scholarships of $400 per year for 
four years, a total of $1,600; (2) 
jointly donated scholarships of simi- 
lar amount in which two or more 
donors may combine; (3) individual 
contributions of any smaller amount 
to an endowment fund at Kansas 
State College, the combined proceeds 
of such donations to be used for feed 
school scholarships. 

Mr. Wendland said that some six 
scholarships have already been 
planned by donors who will use one 
or the other of the above alternates. 
In a brief announcement made dur- 
ing the recent convention of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. in 
Kansas City, Mr. Wendland pointed 
out that the full benefits of the feed 
industry’s contribution to the crea- 
tion of the school at Kansas State 
will be lost if students of outstanding 
potential are not available for in- 
struction. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


FULTON SCHOLARS AT 
K-STATE INTRODUCED 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
Kansas State College students who 
are the current holders of scholar- 
ships provided by Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills were introduced at a re- 
cent Association of Operative Millers 
meeting in Manhattan. 

The students, in the department of 
flour and feed milling industries, were 
introduced at the joint meeting of 
Districts 1 and 2 of the AOM. 

The four students are L. Neal At- 
kinson, Winfield, Kansas; Roger K. 
Bishop, Manhattan; Richard R. Rob- 
ertson, Brownstown, Ind., and Bert L. 
Curry, Prescott, Kansas. 

Present at the time of the intro- 
duction was James H. Compton, 
Wichita, representative of the Fulton 
company, who originated the idea of 
the Fulton scholarships. 

Each student receives $250 a year 
for a four-year period, making each 
scholarship total $1,000. The Fulton 
company has indicated to the college 
that it will continue the scholarship 
program at the college indefinitely. 





Four 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe—— 


SUPER MARKET MEETING 
REGISTRATIONS SPURT 


CHICAGO Registration for the 
17th annual Super Market Institute 
convention is running substantially 
ahead of that of last year, when a 
new record of more than 12,500 per- 
sons for attendance was set. 

Registration by operators is up 29% 
and up 15% by manufacturers for the 
May 23-26 Cleveland meeting, ac- 
cording to Joseph P. Mott, general 
convention chairman. 

As in former years appeals to oper- 
ating and merchandising heads of 
super markets and buyers of equip- 
ment will be stressed. 

Mr. Mott urged those planning to 
attend the convention to make their 
arrangements early. 
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Bulk Handling 
Discussed at AOM 
District 8 Meeting 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


TORONTO — Well attended busi- 
ness sessions and a crowd of more 
than 100 operative millers, allied 
tradesmen and their ladies at the 
banquest, marked the annual spring 
meeting of Niagara District No. 8 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers at Toronto March 27. 

The morning meeting was handled 
by Roy P. Wittlinger, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., chairman of the district and 
Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk Products, Inc., 
secretary-treasurer. Proceedings 
opened with the usual welcome on 
behalf of management, and in this 
case it was very good because the 
task was in the hands of James G. 
Wharry, general manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. Mr. 
Wharry, who praised a system which 


allowed members of rival firms to 
meet together to discuss common 


problems, pried members from their 
early morning lethargy by a speech 
marked with good humor and com- 
mon sense. 

The local organizing committee for 
the meeting was headed by Stuart 
Butler of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. 


Bulk Handling 

The meeting was primarily con- 
cerned with bulk handling problems, 
and two speakers from the trade 
explained mechanical and pneumatic 
bulk handling. These talks were pre- 
liminaries to a panel discussion on 
bulk handling with Lyle C. Mertz, 
General Mills, Inc., as moderator. 

To widen the scope of the meet- 
ing W. L. Smith, division of industrial 
hygiene for the Ontario provincial 
government, gave a detailed exposi- 
tion of the recently introduced regu- 


Help Yourself to Health! 
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HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK, ARKANSAS 


Health and happiness are al- 
ways in season—and there's no 
better place to give them a boost 
than Hot Springs! 

A staff of expert attendants is 
maintained in the Majestic Hotel 
Bath Department, Under their 
skilled treatment, you will find 
glowing health and contentment 
replace aches, tension and wor- 
ries. 

And remember, our Bath House 
is operated in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the 
National Park Service of the 
U. S. Government’s Department 
of the Interior 





APARTMENTS 
BATHS COTTAGES 


Excelletd outdoor 
recreational and sports 
facilities are mem 
tained for the exclu- 
sive use of Majestic 
Hotel quests. 
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lations for fumigation and extermina- 
tion. While some of this material was 
of only academic interest to the 
strong U.S. representation, drawn 
mainly from the Buffalo mills, the 
talk was timely because the new 
regulations dovetail with present U.S. 
practice. Mr. Smith stressed the dan- 
gers arising from the use of certain 
materials and indicated that it was 
these dangers that necessitated such 
stringent regulations. 

Charles Rowe, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Newark, N.J., gave an explana- 
tion of his company’s Massometer in 
a talk entitled “Process Controls and 
Production Recorders.” Mr. Rowe 
explained that the Massometer did 
not exert control although it effec- 
tively pointed the way to control] and 
allowed remedies to be applied speedi- 
ly. He showed pictures and diagrams 
to explain his points. 

Carl S. Vercoe fired the first shots 
in the interesting symposium on 
handling and conveying. Members 
showed considerable interest in the 
illustrations of the plant installed 
by Mr. Vercoe’s company, the Link 
Belt Co. of Chicago, in the Nabisco 
Bakery at Chicago. Speaking on the 
pneumatic conveying of products was 
James A. Nicols of the Fuller Co., 
Catasauqua, Pa. Mr. Nicols explained 
that he was prominently associated 
with the construction of the only 
pneumatic mill in the U.S., that of 
General Mills at Los Angeles. 

The information given by Mr. 
Vercoe ana Mr. Nicols provided meat 
for the panel, supervised by Mr. 
Mertz, and consisting of Mr. Witt- 
linger; John Willis, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd.; Martin Vanderheiden, 
George Urban Milling Co.; Car] Gilt- 
ner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; Charles 
Wagner, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and Ken Lewis of the International 
Milling Co. Several questions were 
posed for the two trade experts and 
eventually interest became vocal from 
the floor, with several members add- 
ing to the questioning of the ex- 
perts. Brought out was the European 
manufacturers’ experience in building 
pneumatic mills in various parts of 
the world, and at one stage of the 
discussion assistance was requested 
from C. Rudolph Moor, Canadian rep- 
resentative of Buhler Bros., the 
Swiss firm. 

A feature of the meeting was a 
short description of the current ac- 
tivities of AOM given by Oscar J. 
Nelson, vice president of the parent 
organization. Mr. Butler announced 
details of an essay competition rec- 
ommended for adoption by a com- 
mittee and members expressed their 
approval of the scheme. 

Chairman of the program commit- 
tee, who took charge of the afternoon 
session, was George W. Gaylor, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., vice chairman of the 
district. Registration was in the 
hands of a committee headed by 
Walter G. Faber of the Tavistock 
Milling Co., Ltd., and the banquet 
was organized by a committee headed 
by Lloyd Ruppert, Maple Leaf Mill- 


ing Co., Ltd. The entertainment com-. 


mittee worked under Robert Van 
Burek, Wallace & Tiernan, Ltd. and 
the allied trades committee was 
headed by Richard Evans of the St. 
Regis Paper Co., Ltd. 

The proceedings concluded with a 
cocktail party as guests of the allied 
trades and a banquet and entertain- 
ment. 
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JOINS CENTRAL FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—Frank J. Sommer, 
who has been associated with the 
J. H. Teasdale Commission Co. for 
the past 25 years, has joined the Cen- 
tral Grain Co., effective April 1. 





Large Crowd at 
Meeting of AOM 
Districts 3 and 6 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH.—One of 
the largest crowds ever to attend a 
joint meeting of the Ohio Valley and 
Wolverine Districts of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers turned out 
for the annual affair at the Post 
Tavern Hotel April 2-3 in Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Close to 160 members, allied trades- 
men and wives attended the ban- 
quet provided by the Knappen Mill- 
ing Co., Augusta, Mich., the host mill, 
the evening of April 2 at the hotel. 

A spirit of progress and optimism 
marked the meeting. Members agreed 
that the milling industry after en- 
during some lean years, was set to 
swing in the other direction. An ex- 
ample of this attitude was furnished 
by the Knappen Milling Co., which 
is nearing the completion of a large 
expansion and modernization pro- 
gram to make it one of the most 
forward-looking mills in Michigan. 

Personifying the more optimistic 
attitude about the future of the 
milling industry was Charles B. 
Knappen, Sr., who spoke at the ban- 
quet. Mr. Knappen said the future 
looks bright for the milling industry, 
and he lauded the AOM for playing a 
part in keeping the operative seg- 
ment of the industry alert and ready 
for progressive steps. 

Other banquet speakers found a 
brighter outlook for the industry. 
They included Don S. Eber, execu- 
tive secretary of the AOM, Kansas 
City, and Paul M. Marshall, vice 
president and executive secretary, 
National Soft Wheat Millers Assn., 
Chicago. J. Ben Decker, secretary- 
treasurer of the Wolverines, Knappen 
Milling Co., was master of ceremonies 
at the banquet. 


Officers Elected 

New officers were elected at the 
annual business meeting of the Ohio 
Valley District (No. 3). They are 
W. J. McIver, Montana Flour Mills, 
Cleveland, chairman and Robert R. 
Clark, Quaker Oats Co., Akron, vice 
chairman. A. D. Bosley, A. D. Bosley 
Co., Indianapolis, will continue as 
secretary-treasurer. It also was de- 
cided that the fall meeting of the 
group would be at the Severin Hotel, 
Cincinnati, the first week-end in Oc- 
tober. It will be a joint meeting with 
the Cincinnati section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. 

The Wolverine District (No. 6), in 
a brief business meeting, decided to 
hold a fall meeting, with place and 
time to be announced at a later date. 
It probably will be around the last 
week-end in September. 

As a preliminary to the meeting, 
several members visited the Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, the largest manu- 
facturer of ready-to-eat breakfast 
cereal in the world. 


Visit Knappen Mill 

Later in the afternoon of the first 
day, the group visited the Knappen 
Milling Co. for an open house and 
tour of its properties, held in con- 
junction with the 25th anniversary of 
the company. Visitors viewed a clean, 
well-kept plant, bustling with activi- 
ty and busily completing plans for 
the future. 

Charles B. Knappen, Sr., president 
and general manager of the company, 
assumed control in 1929. The flour 
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milling history of the plant itself 
goes back well over 100 years. Since 
Mr. Knappen acquired it, it has been 
a family operation. Charles B. Knap- 
pen, Jr., son of the president, is the 
secretary and assistant general man- 
ager. J. Ben Decker, vice president 
in charge of production and person- 
nel, is a son-in-law, and Harry R. 
Pender, vice president in charge of 
feed sales, is a son-in-law. E. J. 
Carter is treasurer of the firm. 

A program of constant expansion 
and modernization has brought the 
company to a leading position in the 
milling industry in Michigan. A policy 
of diversification of interests has 
brought the firm into a variety of 
activity. 

In 1929, the mill, making cereal 
bran, had a capacity of 300 sacks. 
It now can make 1,200 sacks. In 
1936 the first silos of the plant were 
built. More were added in 1941, more 
in 1942, and the storage capacity was 
doubled in 1947, bringing total ca- 
pacity to 800,000 bu. Visitors saw the 
foundations being laid for additional 
storage space, to bring the capacity 
to 1,300,000 bu. A grain storage and 
merchandising business is part of the 
firm's activities. The new storage 
space will be completed this spring. 

In 1949 the first warehouses were 
built, and now the company has 52,- 
000 sq. ft. of storage space, where 
transit warehousing is furnished for 
sacked commodities, such as grains 
and feed ingredients. A feed opera- 
tion is carried on in the warehouses 
as well, where various feed ingredi- 
ents are stored until they can be 
jobbed. The firm also is a distributor 
for Ralston Purina Co. and the Dow 
Chemical Co. 

A mill modernization program be- 
gan in 1950. Obsolete machinery was 
replaced, and the program culmi- 
nated with the recent installation of 
a Richardson packing machine to 
pack and load into freight cars five 
to six bags a minute. The mill now 
is completely modern. Construction 
of a new office building was just com- 
pleted. 

A social and cocktail hour pre- 
ceded the annual banquet at the 
hotel. This was sponsored by the 
allied trades group, with Clayton W. 
Smith, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Chicago, serving as chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 


Formal Program 


The formal program got under way 
the morning of April 3, with Mr. Me- 
Iver and Harvey Smith, Hayden Mill- 
ing Co., Tecumseh, Mich., chairman 
of the Wolverines, acting as co-chair- 
men of the meeting. Dan Harrison, 
plant manager of the Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., gave the address 
of welcome. 

Fred W. Rowe, Jr., Valley City 
Milling Co., Portland, Mich., told of 
opportunities in the feed industry, 
pointing out that there is room for 
further poultry industry growth in 
the area. Ralph C. Lakamp, Kroger 
Food Foundation, Cincinnati, said ex- 
periments have shown soft wheat 
milling techniques might well be 
modified to lead to production of im- 
proved cookie flour. 

Speakers at the luncheon were 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich., AOM vice president, 
and Eugene Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, program chairman for the 
AOM Technical Conference in Chi- 
cago. Meade C. Harris, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Chicago, discussed pH 
and its relationship to flour. The 
meeting was adjourned following an 
open forum discussion moderated by 
L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., 
Toledo, and Clyde Davis, C. H. Kunci- 
man Co., Ionia, Mich. 
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Fertilizer Most 
Prominent in 
CCC Barter Deals 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that since Jan. 28, 1954, about 
$10.8 million worth of farm products 
from Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
have been bartered for materials and 
items for use in foreign aid program 
needs of other government agencies 
and for the national stockpile. 


Since July 1, 1953, barter transac- 
tions have involved the exchange of 
CCC-owned commodities having a 
value of about $34 million. For the 
full fiscal year 1953 (July 1, 1952- 
June 30, 1953) only $11.5 million 
worth of commodities were bartered. 

Of the $10.8 million worth of agri- 
cultural commodities exchanged since 
Jan. 28, fertilizer is the largest item 
bartered for, representing almost 
95% of the dollar total. The fertilizer, 
which will come principally from 
Japan but to some extent from West- 
ern Europe and the U. S., will be used 
by the Department of the Army's 
Corps of Engineers and the Foreign 
Operations Administration in meet- 
ing civilian needs in Korea. The bart- 
ered farm commodities, which must 
be exported, were valued at market 
prices as determined by the CCC. 

The total of all agricultural com- 
modities exchanged from the incep- 
tion of the program in 1949 to date 
is approximately $107.5 million, of 
which $74.5 million represented stra- 
tegic and critical materials for the 
national stockpile and about $33 mil- 
lion involved materials for use in 
foreign aid programs of other gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
TO DISTRIBUTE HANDBOOK 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Minnesota 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
has arranged for the distribution of 
the newly published Handbook on 
Baking Schools to high schools, vo- 
cational schools and vocational guid- 
ance personnel in Minnesota. Plans 
for making the distribution were 
made at the March meeting of the 
group at the Hasty Tasty Cafe, Min- 
neapolis. 

The allied tradesmen, in conjunc- 

“tion with the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota and bakers’ associations in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duiuth, 
have underwritten the distribution of 
about 2,000 copies of two booklets in 
“operation doctor.” All Minnesota 
medical doctors are to receive a copy 
of the booklet on bread and another 
on bread enrichment. 

Tom Gibbons, Ramsey County 
sheriff, will be the luncheon speaker 
at the May 4 baker-allied luncheon 
meeting at Associated Bakers of Min- 
nesota convention in St. Paul, it was 
announced. The Minnesota’ bakers 
will meet May 3-4. 

The next meeting of the allied 
group was set for April 22 at the 
Hasty Tasty Cafe, Minneapolis. 
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RICHARDSON ENGINEER 


CLIFTON, N. J.-The Richardson 
Seale Co., manufacturer of weighing 
and materials handling equipment, 
has announced the appointment of 
John K. Rudd as chief applications 
engineer. He succeeds Enrico Klein, 
who becomes the company's new 
European representative. Mr. Rudd is 
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presently chief research engineer for 
Richardson, a position he has held the 
past 2% years. In addition to his new 
duties, he will continue to supervise 
research. As chief applications engi- 
neer Mr. Rudd will be responsible for 
applying Richardson equipment to 
solve special problems for customers 
He has been with Richardson the past 
six years. Previously he was with 
Wright Aeronautical Corp 


~————@READ iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FINLAND TO PURCHASE 
RUSSIAN WHEAT, RYE 


WASHINGTON The Finnish- 
Soviet trade agreement for 1954 pro- 
vides for Soviet shipments to Finland 
of 180,000 metric tons of wheat at 
$83 ton, f.o.b. Finnish border, 50,000 
tons of rye at $55, f.o.b., 5,000 tons 
of corn at $72.25, f.o.b., 15,000 tons 
of rice and 30,000 tons of various feed 
concentrates. The 1954 agreement 
likewise provided for an additional 
shipment of 15,000 tons of corn to 
Finland for re-export to western 
countries. 

Shipments under the 1954 agree- 
ment to Finland are reported to have 
begun in January. The above figures 
compare with the 1953 quotas for 
U.S.S.R. shipments to Finland (the 
bulk of which was shipped) of 275,- 
000 tons of wheat, 100,000 tons of 
rye, 30,000 tons of barley, 15,000 tons 
of corn, 10,000 tons of rice (only 500 
tons received by Finland), 20,000 tons 
of bran, and 40,000 tons of oilseed 
feed concentrates. 


~————SREAO 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cc. L. STROCK NAMED 

MINNEAPOLIS -C. L. Strock has 
been named director of publications 
for General Mills, Inc., department 
of public services, it was announced 
by C. W. Plattes, department man- 
ager. He replaces Louis Champlin, 
Jr., who recently was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the department. 
Mr. Strock was formerly head of the 
publication section of the company’s 
research department. 





Moisture 





(Continued from page 9) 


in southern central and southwestern 
Kansas last week and reported signs 
of mosaic in the Southwest. At Pratt 
he was quoted as saying that this 
season has been a favorable one for 
the development of mosaic. Infected 


fields were found around Kiowa 
where condition was listed at 49% 
of normal. Other field tests in the 


area brought average conditions of 
from 55 to 98% of normal 


a 


STRIKE SPURS MILLFEED 
MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Millfeed mar- 
kets, which have moved up steadily 
for several weeks, spurted further 
late last week as first the threat 
and then the calling of a strike at 
most General Mills, Inc., flour mills 
indicated an additional pinch on avail- 
able supplies. 


Bran and standard midds. at Min- 
neapolis gained $1@1.50 April 2 to 
$55@57 ton, sacked, after about $1 
ton gain earlier in the week. Buy- 
ing was cautious, however, as the 
trade watched developments, and 
only mixers who needed immediate 
supplies were in the market to any 
extent. Prices spurted at Kansas 
City and in the East as well. 





Mosaic in addition to wind erosion 
was reported by Mr. Erickson in 
Grant and Haskell counties. Condi- 
tion in the area was only 10 to 28% 
of normal. Toward Liberal, Kansas, 
the condition improved to around 
43% of normal. Other tests to the 
north and east of there ranged from 
42% up to 85%. Rain is needed im- 
mediately to check the advance of 
the mosaic, he said. 

Heaviest rains recently in Kansas 
were in the eastern third of the 
state. Moisture during the last two 
weeks in March ranged from .20 inch 
in the west to nearly two inches 
in the eastern part of the state. 


Temporary Relief 

The Kansas weekly 
said that the rain gave only tem- 
porary relief and that additional 
moisture is needed immediately. 
Many localities in the southwestern 
part of the state have suffered almost 
a total loss of wheat acreage, but 
for other localities in that area fair 
yields still are a possibility. Late, 
small wheat plants are almost gone 
in the western sections due to the 
combined effects of drouth, wind ero- 
sion and low temperatures. Much of 
the larger wheat which remains in 
those areas is suffering from heavy 
deposits of silt. 

The report continues by saying 
that over the state there is consid- 
erable yellowing, with mosaic seem- 
ing to be the primary cause. Green- 
bugs are reported in several locali- 
ties, mainly in the southeastern sec- 
tion of the state. Some wheat of 
early maturing varieties in extreme 


crop report 


south central Kansas is beginning 
to joint. 

Condition continued to decline in 
extreme western sections of Okla- 
homa, according to the Oklahoma 
weekly report. Wheat in the area 


is poor to fair, and will need rain 
soon to prevent heavy abandonment. 
There are numerous brown spots in 
fields in the Southwest, but the plant 
crowns are still alive. Condition of 
the crop improves from the west 
to the east and in central and north 
central counties the condition gen- 
erally is good. 

A less favorable report came from 
Texas this week. Wheat prospects de- 
clined rapidly throughout the north- 
west plains country under the com- 
bination of high winds, rising tem- 
peratures and scant moisture, it said. 
Some additional acreage was lost 
from blowing with the heaviest losses 
in the northern Panhandle counties. 
Heavy infestations of brown mites 
were reported in many areas. The 
crop in northern Texas counties was 
helped by light to moderate showers 
and continued in fair to good con- 
dition. 

The wheat outlook in the Panhan- 
dle area of Nebraska showed local 
improvement from moisture in the 
form of rain and snow. On the other 
hand, precipitation was too light in 
the southern wheat belt to provide 
any benefit. Considerable damage to 
wheat was reported in some south- 
western and central counties with 
slight damage in a few eastern coun- 
ties. The general condition is lower 
for the state than last fall and the 
number of damage reports seems to 
be enlarging. 

Big Question 

The Santa Fe Railroad in a report 
issued last week points out that the 
big, unanswered question in the 
Southwest is just how much of the 
wheat crop will come ‘through after 
having been buffeted for five weeks 
with almost unrelenting winds of 
velocities from 40 to 50 miles per 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D. OR EQUIVA- 
lent in research experience, to take charge 
of laboratory section concerned with re 
search and development of bakery prod 
ucts Will also supervise some control 
activities. Some practical baking experi 
ence desirable. Please send complete res 
ume and photo to K. L. Frank, Ked Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
La RETR v 
DUTCHESS, 6-POCKET DIVIDER, SERIAL 
No, 2036, right hand discharge, about 12 
years old, in good running condition 
Asking $400, Contact: Normand Brothers, 
Inc., 25 Laval St., Manchester, N. H. 











ONE B. P. HIGH SPEED MIXER, 5 BBL., 
water jacketed; one 18-ton Ammonia 
Compressor and 40 H.P. motor; one B., P. 
Intermediate Proofer, 6 pockets, 164 tray; 
one B. P. Bread Cooler and Sorting Table, 
240 trays, 9’ wide; one Standard Bread 
Wrapper, 13”; one Day Moulder, 48” Con- 
veyor, converted to cross graining; ten 
10’ Dough Troughs. This equipment can be 
inspected while in operation. All in first- 
class condition. The Dayton Bread Co., 
913 So. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 











MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv RENT rn 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 














BAKERY WANTED 
v 
BAKERIES WANTED — WE HAVE BUY- 
ers for all types of bakeries. Mail us 
your listings or inquiries. Murray Bloom, 
26 Court 8t., Brooklyn, N ° 

















MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Necd 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
idwest. Rolls our specialty. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











hour with an occasional period of 
above 70 miles for good measure. 
Many observers report at least 25% 
of the wheat acreage west of the 
100th meridian has been damaged 
by the wind with damage much more 
severe in many localities, the report 
says. 

The report comments that the cur- 
rent situation is rather paradoxical 
since it follows so closely the fa- 
vorable moisture conditions under 
which the crop was planted last fall. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that until the moisture period last 
October, practically no effective mois- 
ture had fallen in much of the area 
since June, 1951. This has resulted 
in a sharp decline in the production 
of vegetative growth which provides 
organic matter to hold the soil, the 
report notes. 
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BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


You will find—if you don’t already know 
it—that it pays to bake I-H flours. The con- 
sistently finer performance of these famous 
brands is based on wheats of extra premium 
quality, plus an exacting standard of milling 
and laboratory control. With I-H quality, 
your bread is better all the way. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243L.D. 27 
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CHERRY INSTITUTE 
REELECTS OFFICERS 


CHICAGO -—- The National Red 
Cherry Institute at its annual meet- 
ing reelected the following officers: 
William B. Powell, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer; Gary S. Morgan, pres- 
ident, and Ben F. Batcheler, vice 
president. 

Mr. Morgan is president of the 
John C. Morgan Canning Co., Tra- 
verse City, Mich. Mr. Batcheler is 
general manager of the Fruit Grow- 
ers Co-operative, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

The institute represents cherry 
commissions, associations, growers 
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and processors in Colorado, Michigan, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
yvania, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin, with a member- 
ship of 15,000. 


BREAD iS THE STAPF OF Lift 


VAN DE KAMP REPORTS 
EARNINGS UP BY 14.8% 


LOS ANGELES—tThe net earnings 
of Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch 
Bakers, Inc., for 1953 amounted to 
$296,786, as compared with $258,425 
the previous year, or an increase of 
14.8%. 

Sales for the year totaled $18,985,- 
951, as compared with $17,044,278 in 





the previous year, a gain of $1,941,- 
673, or 11.4%. At the close of the 
year there were 187 retail stores, 
three coffee shops and one drive-in 
restaurant in operation in the Los 
Angeles area. It pointed out that 
stockholders’ equity as of Dec. 31, 
1953, amounted to $3,088,926, which 
is the equivalent of $18.27 a share on 
the outstanding common. 





WREAD iS THE STAFF OF LirE-—— 


MINNESOTA GOLF TOURNEY 

MINNEAPOLIS—The annual Min- 
nesota baker-allied golf tournament 
has been set for Aug. 3 at the Golden 
Valley Golf Club, near Minneapolis. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 

















FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


HIS time of year, when good milling 


wheats are growing scarcer near the 
end of the old crop season, some flours occa- 


sionally take a quality “ve 


ication.” 


Not so 


with HUNTER flours, which are backed 
by wheat storage capacity sufficient for a 


year’s milling needs. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Minnesota Bakers’ 
Program Outlined 


ST. PAUL—Two days of education 
and entertainment are promised 
delegates to the annual convention 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
sota to be held at the Hotel Lowry, 
St. Paul, May 3-4. 

Cooperating in staging the conven- 
tion will be the Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, the Associated Bakers of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, the Duluth 
Retail Bakers Assn., the St. Paul 
Ladies Auxiliary, the Northwestern 
Production Men’s Club and the Min- 
nesota Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

Highlights will include outstanding 
industry speakers who will appear 
both afternoons; panel discussions 
both afternoons; a retail cake decor- 
ating session on the morning of May 
4; the wholesalers’ round table dis- 
cussion on the morning of May 3; the 
wholesalers’ and retailers’ luncheon 
May 3; the baker-allied luncheon 
May 4; luncheons for women on both 
days, and the annual banquet with an 
outstanding speaker May 3. 

Entertainment will include the an- 
nual Hoo-Pee-Par-Tee on the evening 
of May 4. Dancing will follow the 
banquet May 3. The cocktail lounge 
will be open in the late afternoons of 
both days. 

A number of demonstrations have 
been scheduled and the usual retailer 
and wholesaler exhibits and the al- 
lied displays are being planned. The 
registration fee will be $5. 

George Abel, president of the group, 
states that room reservations can be 
directed to the Hotel Lowry. 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 
Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 


810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
FLOUR awo CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 
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Vl <aally Cakers flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO. OKLAHOMA 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


MD ioclandlon 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Ly tats hard to beat. 





SALINA, KANSAS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
ee RED WING SPECIAL 


Wheat located in 


Americ’ toremet Yo BIXOTA 


section. 


= CREAM of WEST 


amend PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 











~s THE RED WING MILLING CO. 























WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO RED WING, MINNESOTA 

. Me PHERSON, KANGAS * Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 

ae Risa: elt ag = Bt cabs Re Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
J. F. IMBS MI LI ANG CO. 5° ours, “ROCK RIVER” *°RBLODGETT’S” RYE Vad: 

* MO. All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 

" r ‘ , ‘ ‘ “ o 

DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














SERVING THE BAKING INDUSTRY FOR 
ae 


§() years... 


Producing fine flours for 80 years, Valier’s have grown with 
the baking industry. Backed by a tradition of quality, plus 
modern facilities and specialized experience, Valier’s cake 





and cracker flours are a must in many outstanding shops. 


Come to the heart of the Buttercup wheat country 
for unsurpassed quality, car after car. 






WRITE, PHONE or WIRE 
FOR QUOTATIONS ON... 


a Cake and Cracker Flour 
for Every Purpose! 


’ 
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“The Flour of the Nation” 
a el 





& FLOUR, it is the wheat that makes the 
big difference ...the difference between just flour and top 
notch baking quality. That’s why we are so careful of the wheat 
we buy. That’s why we own more than enough elevator stor- 
age space to carry a whole year’s run of wheat for our mills. 
That’s why you will know the difference when you BUY 


AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


O 
or erican Flours , INC. 


Grain Storage 
5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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THE ROYALTY OF QUALITY BAKERY FLOUR 





KING MIDAS QFrterourR MILLS 
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Claussen’s Stock 
Sale Announced 


AUGUSTA, GA.-—Sale of the com- 
mon stock of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., to a holding company to be 
known as the Claussen Bakeries, Inc., 
has been announced by Euclid Claus- 
sen, president of the parent organiza- 
tion and its wholly owned subsidi- 
aries. Claussen’s operates baking 
plants in Augusta and Savannah, 
Ga., and Charleston, Columbia and 
Greenville, S.C. The action was an- 





PC —— 
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nounced at the recent annual meet- 
ing of stockholders. 

Mr. Claussen’s statement said that 
“the investment firm of Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., which is thor- 
oughly familiar with our operations 
and has handled our securities in the 
past, is offering to buy the outstand- 
ing shares of common stock of H. H 
Claussen’s Sons, Inc., for $2,500,000.” 

The bakery president said the offer 
was accepted, and he has been given 
“positive assurances that manage- 
ment and organization—including of- 
ficers, plant managers, and employees 
—will be retained as long as they 
render faithful and efficient services; 
that the board of directors will be 


Baking Industry Hails - 


STERWIN continues its leadership by aiding in establishing 
and frst making available, in a convenient tablet form, the 
proper level of Vitamin D in the enrichment of bread. This 
new product results from the fortifying of B-E-T-S, the 
original bread enrichment tablet with sunshine Vitamin D. 


Authorities agree that Vitamin D is essential for the proper 

tien. And since bread is an important 
source of calcium, many bakers are securing a definite sales 
advantage by featuring the Vitamin D story in their adver- 
tising. And they also profit by adding to their enriched 
bread label the claim for the percentage of minimum daily 
requirement of Vitamin D contained, 


utilization o 


The original B-E-T-S and B-E-T-S 
the baker to meet bread enrichment standards easily, eco- 
nomically and accurately. For further information, consult 
your Sterwin Representative or write direct to: 


Steruin Chemiiu 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc, 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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X 
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SALES OF NEW B-E-T-S TABLETS 
REFLECT OVERWHELMING ACCEPTANCE 


—<——— 







The Original B-E.T.§ 
The first me 
enabled bake 
the present 


Stand; 
for brea Standards The «: 
easily : enrichment te me quick disin- 
economically ately | Baw Ty ue quality 
: tion, poten de In addi. crystals wit Pure, 
§ with Vitamin D enable Su Ins Ferrous alline vitamin pH 
assimin — highly anna for extra Sales 
iron, at preg age, ed ie as qother first 
Fa cost! ““~£-S in bread 


augmented by men selected from the 
states of Georgia and South Carolina 
for their ability, integrity and leader- 
ship in their respective communities; 
that the securities issued as the re- 
sult of this transaction will be widely 
distributed in the territory served by 
our plants; that sound and progres- 
sive policies will be pursued to keep 
Claussen bakeries in the forefront of 
the baking industry in this fast grow- 
ing and developing section.” 

Mr. Claussen said he will continue 
to serve as president and a member 
of the board of directors. No stock- 
holder, he said, would be under any 
compulsion to sell, but may continue 
to hold his shares of common stocks 







AD 


B-E-T-§ with 
Vitamin D Added 


thod that 
TS tO meet 














enrichment 
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Euclid Claussen 


of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc. The 
outstanding shares of preferred stock 
of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, Inc., will 
not be affected. 

Directors of H. H. Claussen’s Sons, 
Inc., elected at a recessed session of 
the annual meeting of stockholders, 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
164%2¢ a share on preferred stock, 
payable March 31, to stockholders of 
record March 20. 

Directors named eight new mem- 
bers to the board of directors and 
reelected five others. 

New directors are J. C. H. Claus- 
sen, Eugene Howerdd, Grover C. 
Maxwell, George A Sancken, Wiley 
Smith, C. S. Castleberry, Sherman 
Drawdy and Theodore Maybank. All 
with the exception of Mr. Maybank, 
a resident of Charleston, are from 
Augusta. 

Reelected to the board were Euclid 
Claussen, George F. Claussen, Jr., 
Sanford V. Epps and James M. Hull, 
Sr. of Augusta, and R. Roy Pearce 
of Columbia. 

It is comtemplated, officials said, 
to elect two more directors, both 
from the Claussen’s marketing areas. 

Directors reelected the following 
officers: 

Euclid Claussen, president; George 
F. Claussen, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent; Mr. Epps, vice president and 
general manager; Thomas P. Kear- 
ney, secretary and treasurer, and Mr 


Hull, chairman of the board. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REORGANIZED BAKERS’ 
GROUP NAMES OFFICERS 
ALBANY, N.Y.—The recently re- 

activated Capital District Bakers 

Assn. of the Albany, N.Y., area cele- 


brated its reorganization recently 
with a dinner at the Circle Inn, 
Latham. Charles Niles of Boston 
spoke on “Freezing Fresh Baked 
Goods.” Newly elected officers are 
Joseph Basile, Basile Foods, Inc., 
Albany, president; Harold Nulligan, 


Nulligan’s Bakery, Troy, vice presi- 
dent; Noel Warren, Electrik-Maid 
Bakery, Schenectady, secretary, and 
Adolph Flubacher, Flubacher’s Bak- 
ery, Troy, treasurer. The association 
was inactive for several years. 

or Lrse— 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF 


STRIETMANN APPOINTMENTS 
CINCINNATI—Joseph O. Emmett 
has been named general manager of 
the new Macon, Ga., plant of the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co. Patrick Von 
Benken has been named general sup- 
erintendent of the new plant. Ernest 
O. Tungate is the production man- 
ager 
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f GRAIN SERVICE 
where 
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Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Genome City a 
Minneapolis poe ‘ 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 


Columbus 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


fRoMm 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 


En A SOR ME: 


MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 


um x an 








® 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
° 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
hhansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Office: KANSAS CITY, 
Hoard of Trade Building 


Main MO. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














CARGILL *" 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- 
gram of services to its advertisers, including 
bulletin and list services. 
vantage of this service program? 


@ Ask for more details. . . 
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DYOX > 
for flour maturing (A 
‘ 
Ws - 


NOVADFLOX [a ¥ 


for a whiter, brighter flour \ _ 
\ j 
N-RICIIMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment q , 


Dyox Novadelox’’ and “'N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ever watchful 


\ our fire department is ever watchtul of the single responsibility they 
are equipped and trained to handle. 

The N-A Flour Service Division offering maturing, enriching and color 
improvement services is similar, 

This integrated group with their manufacturing facilities, proven prod- 
ucts, research laboratories and competent field staff—is also ever watchful 


of their single-responsibility—giving you dependable flour treatment, 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIvistion 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES !N PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NA-80 

















It may happen 
on May Day 


Or any other day, for that matter. No one can know when 


—or if—enemy bombers will attack our country. That’s why 


our Air Defense Command is setting up a network of radar 
stations; so we can detect an approaching air fleet in time 


to protect ourselves and our families. 


But since radar depends on line-of-sight electronic beams, 
it’s ineffective for low-flying aircraft. Terrain obstructions 
and curvature of the earth blind electronic equipment to 
planes flying close to the earth. 


To defend ourselves against this type of attack, we need 
people like you to join the Ground Observer Corps. Over 
300,000 have volunteered so far to help this organization 
detect enemy airplanes and do other things that must be done 
to make our defense effective. 


Will you help—for just a few hours a week? Write or 
phone your Civil Defense Center, or write: Ground Ob- 
server Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 





